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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—@——— 

HE whole country is occupied with the Election, the papers 
T are full of speeches and addresses, and the wire-pullers 
put out endless calculations. We trust none of them, under the 
ballot, and in presence of the fact that it still wants ten days to 
the earliest elections. A good deal occurs in ten days, and if 
Lord Beaconsfield does not do or say something the moment 
Parliament rises, we shall be surprised. The general drift of 
events, however, so far, is favourable to the Liberals. They 
have little or no difficulty about candidates, their committees 
are enthusiastic, and at their meetings one symptom of 1868 
has reappeared. Speakers are stopped by the cheering 
whenever they mention Mr. Gladstone’s name. In the 
medium boroughs of England, too, where results are not 
so incalculable, the Liberal agents are unexpectedly cheerful, 
and the fight will certainly be most energetic. The great doubt 
is about the Metropolis, but in Scotland, the North of Eng- 
land, and Ireland, the Liberals will certainly emerge from the 
contest in a far better position than they now hold. Over- 
confidence would be absurd, but there is a reasonable chance of 
the great object, the termination of the rule of Tory Democracy, 
being secured. All else is trivial, beside that. 


It is, of course, impossible for us to give even an idea 
of the shoals of addresses published by the thousand or so of 
candidates standing for the 652 seats. As a rule, the 
Tories follow their leaders’ cue,—exult in their foreign 
policy, declare that the Liberals would adopt strict 
non-intervention, and affirm, sometimes with a startling 
contempt for truth, that the Liberals are friendly to the 
Home-rule cry. The Liberals almost universally denounce 
the recent policy, as a policy of “brag and blunder ;” reject 
Home-rule, but promise equality of rights to Irishmen; and 
xepudiate non-intervention. Perhaps the two most distinctive 
addresses among the lesser leading menare Mr. Goschen’s and Mr. 
Childers’, Mr. Goschen repeating his refusal to establish house- 
hold suffrage in the counties, and Mr. Childers declaring his 
desire that the Church should be reformed. He says :—* The 
Established Church has not suffered, but, on the contrary, 
gained, by the removal of the past grievances of Noncon- 
formists; and I hope now to see reforms in her government, 
and in the administration of her property, vigorously taken in 
hand.” That is, so far as we have seen, the only expression 
among the addresses indicating that the candidate is thinking 
of a subject which may one day become very prominent. 


This day week, Lord Hartington delivered, at Accrington, his 
first speech to the electors of North-East Lancashire, and a very 
masterly speech it was. He called it a mere preliminary skirmish, 
@ reconnaissance on the position of the Government, to, uninask 
some of the stratagems which the enemy was likely to'\play off 
upon them. He explained how unprecedented was a dissolutionin 
the midst of a working Session, announced and opened as one 
intended to carry great measures, by a Government not only 
not defeated, but as yet cordially supported in almost every- 


thing it had this Session attempted to do; and pointed out how 
likely it seemed that the whole object of the Session was,—not 
to carry measures (for the Irish relief measures might quite as 
easily have been carried after an autumn dissolution as before 
a spring dissolution),—but to connect the Opposition in the mind 
of the country with the Home-rule agitation, and if possible with 
the policy of ‘ Obstruction.” We have given a sufficient account 
in another column of this part of the speech, and of Lord Hart- 
ington’s admirable attack on Lord Beaconsfield for appealing 
to the country to return a Parliament to support him in his 
“arrested” influence abroad, without ever hinting how or for 
what purpose that influence was to be used; and need only add 
here that Lord Hartington’s ridicule of Lord Beaconsfield’s 
sesquipedalian manifesto, and especially his picture of the 
puzzled elector, when told that the objects of the Government 
were “ the consolidation of co-operation,” and the defeat of “the 
policy of decomposition,” was very lively and effective. 


There was a sharp little debate in the Lords on Monday, 
nominally about the Eastern Question, which was discussed by 
Lord Campbell and Stratheden, but really about Lord Beacons- 
field’s manifesto. Lord Granville attributed the extraordinary 
English of that document to design, and asked why, if the 
Government had honestly meant this Session to be a Session 
of work, they had not dissolved in the Recess? He rejoiced in 
the Dissolution, ridiculed the attempt to accuse the Liberals of 
coquetting with Home-rule or abandoning the Colonies, and 
asked where Government had maintained the peace they 
boasted of. “In Europe? no. In Africa? no. In Asia? ne, 
They had not even maintained it in South America,” though 
that was not their fault. Where was the ascendancy so much 
talked of ? With “the Turks, or their Slav or Greek subjects 2” 
“ With France or Egypt, or with Vienna or Berlin ?”’ as to which 
“the Foreign Secretary announced, with almost indecorous joy, 
that an understanding had been come to between Germany and 
Austria, of the character of which he knew nothing.” Much 
was said of the conduct of the Opposition, but the Oppo- 
sition was in a minority, and could not have restrained 
a strong Government. The Premier hinted in his mani- 
festo at a state of things which required him to defend 
the peace of Europe; but the Leader of the Lower House 
knew nothing of it, for he stated in his address that we were 
nearly at the end of our troubles. It was bad enough to keep 
Parliament in the dark, but in this Government even the 
Cabinet was kept in the dark. 


Lord Beaconsfield, in replying, took great credit to himself 
for being a man of peace. All Lord Stratheden’s suggestions, 
he said, for an alternative policy to his own, led direct to war. 
He had preferred peace. As to Lord Granville’s remarks, he 
affirmed that he had advised the Dissolution under a sense of 
overwhelming responsibility, and not, as some men had ven- 
tured to say, because “there was some Bill about water 
in the House of Commons.” He did believe the state of 
affairs in Europe to he critical, if only because the arma- 
ments were being so increased, and did hold that Eng- 
land had not the ascendancy he should desire her to 
possess, because Europe doubted whether there was not want of 
accord between the Government and thecountry. “I maintain 
that unless we take our place in the councils of Europe in a 
becoming manner, the peace of the world will be endangered.” 
[Is it, perchance, for this reason that Lord Beaconsfield has 
slightly reduced the Army and Navy?] “If we have had 
to encounter trouble and meet great difficulties in Europe and 
Asia, those difficulties were the consequences of the policy of 
those who preceded us. That policy we have not followed.” 
No answer, in fact, was offered to Lord Granville’s criticisms, 
but. he was told that the origin of all evil was Mr. Gladstone, and 
that the remedy for everything was to sing, “ Rulo, Britannia,” 





without increasing the Army and Navy. 
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Mr. Gladstone, in criticising the Budget, on Monday night, 
rallied the Chancellor of the Exchequer on the new fashion he 
had introduced, in reckoning his operations on the National 
Debt, of taking credit for the assets he had created, in the form 
of paying terminable annuities, towards the extinction of Debt. 
If during the financial discredit of the Melbourne Administra- 
tion, Mr. Spring Rice and Mr. Baring had had the wit to fall 
back on the terminable annuities they were paying, they might 
have shown that during every year of that Government they 
were paying off Debt. Turning to the new Probate duties, he 
said that though he approved of some of the changes which 
the new revision made, he could not approve at all of the pro- 
posal to add three-quarters of a million sterling to the duties 
levied on personalty bequeathed, when the duties on personalty 
were already between three and four times as great as the 
duties upon realty. “Take the case of the farmer and 
his landlord. The value of the farmer’s stock would 
usually be a quarter of the value of the landlord’s 
interest in the farm. ‘The farmer died, and the landlord 
died, and were both succeeded by their sons. What was 
the result? The farmer paid a great deal more duty on 
his stock than the landlord had to pay on the farm, which was 
four times the value of the stock. Now, that is what the farmers 
ought to understand, and what, to the best of his power, he 
would endeavour to make them understand.” And in his 
journey due North, Mr. Gladstone appears to have kept his word. 


Mr. Gladstone’s progress to Scotland on Tuesday was inter- 
rupted by bursts of popular enthusiasm as extraordinary as 
those of his November journey to Midlothian. An enormous 
crowd of many thousands was assembled at the Great Northern 
Station to welcome him. At Grantham, again, the first place 
of stoppage, two thousand persons were assembled, under the 
Mayor, to greet him, and to get a few words out of him. At 
York, the Lord Mayor received him, and a crowd of between six 
and seven thousand persons waited outside the station hotel 
to gaze at and hear him. At Newcastle, the platform was 
crowded to the utmost, and Mr. Gladstone said a few words, in 
which, while deprecating Mr. Cowen’s views on foreign policy, 
he remarked that it was by no means necessary for all Liberals 
to agree with him or Mr. Bright, but that if Mr. Cowen intended, 
as he believed Mr. Cowen did, to vote want of confidence in the 
present. Government, he deserved the continuance of Liberal sup- 
port. At Berwick, again, there was a concourse of some 4,000 to 
5,000 people to see and hear him; and at Edinburgh he was en- 
thusiastically cheered by an immense crowd, who had been 
waiting a long time for his train, which was forty minutes late. 
England, it appears, can vie with Scotland in tokens of reverence 
and loyalty to the great Liberal chief. 


Mr. Gladstone’s great speech in the Edinburgh Music 
Hall on Wednesday it is, of course, simply impossible to 
condense, or even to characterise, in the few lines at 
our disposal. It was a speech on the strength of the Empire, 
on the policy best calculated to preserve and increase that 
strength, and it drew a contrast between the means selected 
for that purpose by the Liberals and the Tories. Mr. Glad- 
stone contrasted Lord Beaconsfield’s recent assertion that the 
foreign policy of his predecessors had bequeathed to him a political 
inheritance of difficulty and European depreciation of England, 
with Lord Derby’s official announcement that in succeeding to 
office he had found the foreign relations of the British Government 
all that could be wished; and he compared whai the Liberal 
Government had done for the defence of Belgium, when a con- 
spiracy against its independence was revealed, with what the 
Tory Government had done for the defence of Turkey, after 
it had accepted the mission of defending the integrity of 
the Turkish Empire. Mr. Gladstone’s main point was that 
the Government proposed to themselves a bad end in relation 
to Turkey, spent a great deal of money and bluster on that end, 
and so far from achieving it, left Turkey in ruins; while the 
Liberal Government proposed to itself a good end in relation 
to Belgium, spent enough upon it to show they were abso- 
lutely in earnest, and completely secured their end. The meet- 
ing, which contained persons of both parties, passed a vote of 
confidence in Mr. Gladstone, with only three dissentients. 


Mr. Gladstone’s speech on Thursday in the Free Church at 
Corstorphine, three miles from Edinburgh, was chiefly devoted 
to refuting Lord Beaconsfield’s allegation that the Liberal 
Government had bequeathed to him special difficulties in his 
Asiatic foreign policy. He pointed out that Lord Northbrook, 





~ rail 
who was treated in the Afghan Blue-book as originating these 


difficulties, had been created an Earl by Lord Beaconsfield 
on his return to England, before he knew how neces. 
sary it would be to insist on the fatal character of 
Lord Northbrook’s Afghan policy. Further, as late as the 
summer of 1877, Lord Salisbury led the House of Lords 
to believe that no material change in the Afghan polic 
of the previous Viceroyalty had been made, and that the witha 
which is now so much condemned was still being carried i 
Certainly this was not true; but it showed how little disposed 
the Government then was to trace back its Asiatic difficulties 
as it afterwards did, to the errors of its predecessors. In point 
of fact, Mr. Gladstone showed that what the Liberals did 
bequeath to their successors was a safe and cautious Asiatic 
policy, involving no danger; and that the dangers into which 
the Government have precipitated themselves, have been exclu. 
sively dangers of their own deliberate choosing, of their own 
making as well as their own encountering. 


The situation is not clearing in Afghanistan. All accounts 
agree in describing Mahmoud Jan as ready for a new attack on 
Cabul, and as supported by the Kohistanees, who last year fur. 
nished his best soldiers. At the same time, it is announced in 
a telegram to the Times that Abdurrahman Khan, accompanied 
by the Governor of Badakshan and “two Russian officers,” 
arrived early in March before Balkh, and was admitted by the 
British Governor, Gholam Hyder Khan. This officer demurred 
to receiving the Khan, but “his objections were overruled by 
Abdurrahman’s troops.” This means that Gholam Hyder Khan 
made no resistance, but pleads in his communications with Cabul 
force majeure. If Mahmoud Jan acknowledges Abdurrahman, 
the crisis of the war will have arrived, for the British must 
then either acknowledge Abdurrahman as Ameer, and make a 
treaty with him on the lines of the Treaty of Gundamuk, but 
without the Resident at Cabul, or fight the most serious of their 
three campaigns. We should be inclined to believe that 
Abdurrahman would treat, but even he could not receive a 
Resident without instant loss of all influence in the country. 


Troubles thicken on the Russian Government. It appears to 
be certain that the Government of Pekin has rejected the treaty 
for the sale of Kuldja, and has either executed its Plenipotentiary, 
Chung How, for signing it, or has sentenced him to death. At 
the same time, its Generalissimo in the west is forbidding Rus- 
sians to enter China, and vigorously preparing for war. A war 
with China is, therefore, quite probable, while the St. Peters- 
burg Cabinet has quarrelled with that of France. M. de Frey- 
cinet, as we mentioned last week, finally refused to surrender 
Hartmann, and Prince Orloff was peremptorily ordered to St. 
Petersburg. Efforts have since been made to attenuate this 
order, by statements that Prince Orloff is out of favour, and 
will be immediately replaced; but it is clear that great irrita- 
tion exists at St. Petersburg, where General Chanzy finds his 
position almost untenable, and that the French Government 
considers itself very roughly treated. All this does not look as 
if Russia were preparing a foreign war. 


A serious debate in the Italian Chamber on foreign policy, 
which has greatly interested Italians, closed on the 16th in a 
decided victory for the Premier (S. Cairoli), who declared that 
Italy had no “ peculiar designs ;” that she “ would avoid alliances 
which might precipitate events ;” that she sought peace as an 
end; but that she would remain free to “ make special accords 
in special circumstances.” He denied altogether the rumours in 
the foreign Press as to expeditions in prospect, and promised 
to show neither toleration nor weakness towards the promoters 
of “insane agitations,” like that for Italia Irredenta. His 
whole party supported him, and it is clear that the Government 
has as yet entered into no entanglements. As the Italian alli- 
ance is earnestly sought both by Berlin and St. Petersburg, 
this speech tends to show that the Italian Cabinet expects no 
immediate war,—an idea strengthened, we think, by the 
proposition to abandon the grist-tax, and by the peremptory 
denial forwarded by the Italian Secretary of Marine of any inten- 
tion to send ironclads to Turkish waters. 


We are happy to see that Lord George Hamilton’s seat for 
Middlesex is to be contested, and by Mr. Herbert Gladstone, 
fourth son of the ex-Premier. Lord George Hamilton is a pro- 
mising young man, but apparently he will always remain one. 
His cockiness never sobers into confidence, and his speeches 
often read like those of a man who has no real mind at 
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the thing that best expresses bitter feeling. 

. gfe at sidine, for instance, he declared that 
the true danger of England was a Liberal Government, sup- 
orted by Home-rule votes, which the Government would not 
a backbone enough to resist. Then “the Liberal party 
would drift more and more imto the ideas of Home-rule, and 
concede more and more of that pernicious principle, until at 
last it became difficult to maintain the unity of the realm.” 
This was uttered after every Liberal leader had repudiated 
Home-rule. And then he declared that the true question for 
the nation to decide was “whether it approved the conduct of 
the Opposition during the last four yc2rs.” In other words, 
the electors are not to think of what Government has done, 
or failed to do, but of what its opponents have said about it. 
There is the very essence not of English, but of Continental 
Toryism in that sentence. Your true Reactionary is never con- 
tent, either with power or success, unless he can also suppress 
eriticism on both. Mr. Gladstone is, to Tories, Mordecai sitting 


in the gate. 


The Corrupt Practices Bill has passed the Commons, after a de- 
sperate resistance from the few Liberals left in town, and the hire 
of cabs by candidates in boroughs has been legalised for England. 
Sir Stafford Northcote gave up the clause as far as regards Scot- 
land and Ireland, where a few votes can make no difference, but 
adhered stoutly to the clause for England, where contests will be 
desperate. A grosser attempt to secure an advantage to wealth 
was never made. The Corrupt Practices Act did not expire till 
1881, and need not have been touched; the Bill was announced 
as one to provide against breaches of the law, yet after the 
Dissolution has been announced, with the House reduced toa 
residuum, the Ministry add a clause, which enables an unscru- 
pulous candidate to buy all the cabmen and cabowners of his 
borough, and in spite of the clearest exposures of their object, 
force it through. That object may, nevertheless, fail. The 
weight of the cabmen is only great in large cities, and in them 
there are voters who will remember, with disgust, that the last 
act of the Tory Ministry was to try to disqualify any but the 
very rich from being elected. 

The ratepayers of the Metropolis, of Brighton, and of other 
large towns, will do well to remember that this Government 
has not declared its intention of abandoning the Water Bill. 
On the contrary, Lord Beaconsfield spoke of it as an unim- 
portant affair; and Mr. Cross, on Tuesday, in answer to Mr. 
Jenkins, stated that “if in the next Parliament we occupy 
our present position, we shall certainly feel it our duty 
to deal with what we must consider a great question,—the 
sufficient supply of pure water to the metropolis.” Doubt- 
less, Mr. Cross will bring in a new and amended Bill, but 
human feeling will induce him to show that he was right about 
the price; and the Lord Steward (Lord Beauchamp), on the 
same night, told the Peers that he thought the objections 
to the price had been much exaggerated. Mr. Cross, too, will 
wish to compensate those injured by his blunder, and rate- 
payers may rely on it he will grant very nearly the same 
terms. If, therefore, they restore this Government to power, 
they may surrender the last lingering hope of a cheaper water 
supply. Indeed, in the interim, the Water Companies, as 
appears from Lord Beauchamp’s speech, will have raised their 
rates. 





Lord Derby, in a letter to the Lord-Lieutenant of Lancashire 
{the Earl of Sefton), dated March 12th, has publicly avowed 
his secession to the Liberal party. He was very unwilling, he 
said, to separate himself from the party with which he had so 
long acted, “but the present situation of parties, and the 
avowed policy of the Conservative leader in reference to foreign 
relations, leave me no choice. I cannot support the present 
Government, and as neutrality, however from personal feelings 
I might prefer it, is, at a political crisis, an evasion of public 
duty, I have no choice except to declare myself, however re- 
luctantly, ranked among their opponents.” This is a crisis in 
foreign affairs in which sense and moderation gravitate naturally 
towards the Liberal camp. However considerable the differences 
may be between Lord Derby’s actual foreign policy and that 
of the Liberal chief, they are small to the differences between 
him and the weak violence of Lord Salisbury and Lord 
Beaconsfield. ‘The foreign policy of the Emir Fakredeen, in 
“Tancred,” is, naturally enough, at once ludicrous and con- 
temptible to such a one as Lord Derby. 





M. de Freycinet has got over the difficulty of the political 
quarrel concerning Clause 7 of the Ferry Education Bill, 
with some address. First, he told the Senate that he could 
not propose any further compromise, as he regarded that 
clause itself as a compromise ; and that as they will not agree to 
it, he must fall back on the old laws respecting non-authorised 
religious bodies, and enforce them so far as under his responsi- 
bility as a Minister he thinks it needful todoso. Having made 
this statement in the Senate, where he had been beaten, and which, 
of course, rejected the cool proposal made to reinsert the expunged 
clause, he let the Chamber of Deputies know that he would resist 
any interpellation demanding wholesale expulsions of the non- 
authorised Orders under the old statutes,—any, indeed, which 
proposed to restrict at all the free exercise of his Ministerial 
responsibility in the matter. So on Tuesday the Education 
Bill passed, with the amendments and omissions carried 
in the Senate; and M. de Freycinet having repeated in 
the Chamber the declaration made the previous day to the 
Senate, a vote of confidence in him was carried by 372 to 98. 
M. de Freycinet is well known always to have felt strongly the 
objectionable character of the defeated clause, and he will 
certainly not use the full powers conferred on him by now 
obsolete statutes. Something he must do, to satisfy the Radical 
feeling of the Chamber, and appease the offended dignity of 
that assembly ; but he will do as little as may be done, consist- 
ently with an assertion of the power of the State to keep these 
non-authorised religious Orders on their good behaviour. Pro- 
bably he will revise the statutes of the non-authorised Orders,— 
possibly give foreign Jesuits notice to quit,—and allow the 
French Orders to gain authorisation on easy terms. M. de 
Freycinet, as well as a vigorous admininistrator, is evidently no 
inconsiderable parliamentary strategist. 


We are not yet able to form any estimate of the amount of 
mew ability which is to be brought into the electoral con- 
test so close upon us. But we see with pleasure that Mr. 
Sidney Buxton—the son of the late Charles Buxton, who so 
long and so ably represented East Surrey—is coming forward 
with Mr. Ingram at Boston in the Liberal interest, and 
has been addressing the electors with remarkable ability 
and a great deal of humour. He is sober and shrewd, 
and yet keen and lively. Nothing better than this 
has been said anywhere of Lord Beaconsfield’s policy :— 
‘“*T may relate an anecdote, in order to describe Lord Beacons- 
field’s policy. The husband of a lady, who is a friend of mine, 
bought one of those new patent stoves which were to save half 
the fuel, and give the same heat. He took the stove home with 
great pride, and showed it to his wife, and said, ‘ This will save 
you half the fuel, if you will only use this stove.’ The wife 
said, ‘ Well, then, why not buy two, and then we shall save it 
all?’ Well, it seems to me that Lord Beaconsfield saw that the 
English, with a large amount of territory, was a very strong 
Power, and therefore he thought that if he doubled the territory 
he would double the strength.” Lord Beaconsfield, however, 
has not anticipated the economic stove, in his administration 
either of the Army or Navy. He has confined himself strictly 
to anticipating the lady’s device for making it twice as econo- 
mical, by doubling the need of fuel. 


The Standard’s report, yesterday, of what Sir Julian 
Goldsmid said at the meeting of the committee for promoting 
Mr. Lowe’s election for the University of London, is mis- 
leading. Certainly Sir Julian Goldsmid could not have 
intended to intimate that there was the least conceivable 
doubt as to the result. We believe that a very decided 
majority of the total number of voters accessible has 
already been promised to Mr. Low. The only question is as to 
the magnitude of that majority. We shall not be surprised to 
see Mr. Lowe polling two to one against his Conservative 
opponent, Mr. Arthur Charles, Q.C., who though a very good 
candidate, and powerfully supported by the medical graduates, 
has not the smallest chance against the vast majority of 
Liberals in the faculties of Arts, Science, and Laws. Indeed, 
even amongst Conservatives, the proposed contest does not 
find universal favour, as an able letter in the Standard, two or 
three days ago, deprecating the contest, as contrary to Univer- 
sity precedeuts, sufficiently proves. 


Consols were on Friday 98 to 98}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


——_—.————_- 
LORD HARTINGTON IN LANCASHIRE. 


ORD HARTINGTON grows. If he would only take a 
little more interest in his political duties, and not be 
away hunting when the country and his party expect to hear 
from him a few weighty and significant words, he might 
still become one of the most considerable Parliamentary 
figures of this century,—a Palmerston of weightier judg- 
ment, and less crypto-Conservative feelings. He will never 
throw his whole energy into politics,—perhaps, indeed, he is 
one of those men whose stock of latent, potential, or lazy 
energy, energy unembodied, and very reluctant to embody 
itself in anything, will always be great. But he may, if he 
pleases, have all the excellences belonging to this kind of 
leader, which are certainly very different from the excellences 
of the higher kinds of earnestness. His speech at Accring- 
ton last Saturday is a speech much wider and abler than 
any we have yet had from him in addressing popular 
audiences, It shows the power, if we may so say, character- 
istic of a quick, but vigorous carelessness. The way in 
which he treated the subject of the sudden Dissolution 
illustrates this admirably. The preparations made and 
ostentatiously avowed by a Cabinet Minister for a real 
working Session; the apparatus of a new Standing Order 
dealing with Obstruction which appeared to have no 
applicability to a fragmentary Session in which there had not 
been any obstruction, and if the Dissolution was to come when 
it did, could not be any obstruction ; the introduction of a 
very important Water Bill for London, which, if not meant 
seriously, was adapted for no purpose on earth but to set in 
motion the wild speculation which actually occurred; the 
promise of a Seats’ Bill distributing the six vacant seats, one of 
which, it was rumoured, was destined for Accrington, in order 
that North-East Lancashire might be gutted of its most Liberal 
voters ;—all these points were touched by Lord Hartington with 
a somewhat scornful, but very effective touch. If they did 
not point to a working Session,—and he _ evidently 
thought they did not, but that the moving mind of the 
Government had some time ago decided on such a dissolution as 
this,—what did they point to, unless it was an attempt care- 
fully to educate the mind of the country into the precise state 
which Lord Beaconsfield might think most favourable for an 
appeal to the Constituencies? The parade of great measures 
for a working Session—a Session opened by the Prime 
Minister himself with a sneer at the sympathy shown by the 
Liberals for traitors to their Sovereign and their country,—the 
trailing of the coat before the Opposition in relation to Ob- 
struction,—the offer of what looked like a sop to the great Water 
Companies of the metropolis, where the Government hope to 
gain largely from the Opposition,—all appeared, Lord Hartington 
thought, to be merely preliminary notes, before the launching of 
a new election-cry against the Liberals, charging them with 
inviting help from the friends of Home-rule and of the 
disintegration of the Empire. And then Lord Hartington 
descanted with considerable power and not a little scorn 
on the fruits of that study of election-cries to which Lord 
Beaconsfield has, from his first entrance on political life, devoted 
himself. He never could understand, he said, why Parliament 
was not dissolved after Lord Beaconsfield came back from Berlin 
with that admirable election cry, ‘ Peace, with honour,” on his 
lips. But now that was getting stale, and perhaps the honour 
had worn rather threadbare, so it was necessary to find a new 
cry ; and the new one he found was suggested to him by the 
Sheffield and Liverpool elections, and the effective use made by 
the Tories of the Home-rule movement in those elections. True, 
Lord Beaconsfield had himself promoted some of the first and 
most active Home-rulers to places of social consideration. He had 
made Mr. King-Harman Lord-Lieutenant of Roscommon, just as 
the Liberals had made Lord Sefton Lord-Lieutenant of Lan- 
cashire ; but though no Liberal leader would have thought, 
after doing so, of calling the political convictions avowed by 
Lord Sefton false to his country and treasonable to his Queen, 
Lord Beaconsfield had no scruple in so terming the political 
convictions avowed by Mr. King-Harman. And then Lord 
Hartington went into the discussion of the relation of the Liberal 
party to the Home-rule agitation, with a breadth and strength 
of good-sense which will do much to spoil as completely the 
little plot devised by Lord Beaconsfield, for connecting them 
with Home-rule in the country, as the Liberals had spoiled, ‘ in 
the innocence of their hearts,” the plot for connecting them 








with Obstruction, by their ready concurrence in the 
to put down Obstruction. . a 
Lord Hartington dealt with equally good-natured contempt 
with Lord Beaconsfield’s polysyllabic exhortation to sieht 
to promote “the consolidation of co-operation,” and to resist 
the “ policy of decomposition.” He thought the way to unite 
the Colonies of the United Kingdom was to give them 
the fullest, freest, and most complete self-government, and 
to let them feel that the tie is purely voluntary, and may 
be dissolved at their own pleasure; but that while they are 
proud of it, we are equally proud of it, and are willing to 
undergo any sacrifice in order to preserve it from being broken 
by any violence from outside. “Canada knows by experience 
that when her security was threatened, England, acting under 
the direction of a Liberal Government, was ready to support 
her with the whole force of the British power.” It was not 
the Liberals who had promoted the decomposition of the 
Empire, and nothing the Liberals had ever advocated tended 
to promote that decomposition so much as the contempt with 
which Parliament is openly treated by Lord Beaconsfield, even 
in the very circular in which he appeals to the country to 
return a new Parliament that shall confirm his Administration 
in power. He there intimates that it is a matter of high 
policy to secure “the presence, not to say the ascendency of 
England in the councils of Europe,’ and he declares that her 
influence in these councils is now, if not diminished, yet 
‘arrested ” by the doubt concerning the result of the appeal to 
the people. It is this doubt which makes the immediate dis- 
solution desirable, and Lord Beaconsfield wants to see it put 
at rest by a triumphant vote of confidence in his Administra- 
tion. But though speaking of this as a matter of high policy and 
the first moment, Lord Beaconsfield gives not the slightest 
hint to the country of the issues at stake, or of the policy 
of the present Administration in relation to these issues, or 
of the consequences which he apprehends from the “arrest” 
of influence he deplores. In other words, he appeals to the 
people to express blind confidence in him on a matter of the 
utmost European importance, without hinting what it is, or 
in what direction he would wish to use the popular confidence 
accorded to him, if it were accorded. This is of a piece with 
his whole Administration. He has always kept the representa- 
tives of the people in the dark in relation to every important step 
he has taken till it was too late to modify it, much less to re- 
verse it. Instead of fortifying himself by the counsels of Parlia- 
ment, he does what he pleases, and comes to Parliament to 
endorse what he has done. If the people like this usage of 
Parliament, says Lord Hartington, the people cannot do bet- 
ter than express the blind confidence which Lord Beaconsfield 
desires. ‘ But let them not, after doing so, complain, if Par- 
liament is treated with ten times the contempt, ten times the 
want of confidence which have been manifested towards it by 
the Government during the existence of this Parliament.” 


Indeed, Lord Hartington might have explained Lord Beacons- - 


field’s meaning in the passage in which he expresses his hope 
that the people will return to Westminster “a Parliament not 
unworthy of the power of England, and resolved to maintain 
it,” as equivalent to a prayer that the people will return to West- 
minster a Parliament convinced of its own complete unworthi- 
ness to wield the power of England, but, nevertheless, resolved 
to maintain it by handing it bodily over to Lord Beaconsfield. 

It was thus that Lord Hartington’s first election address 
touched on all the salient points of the political situation,— 
illustrated the trickiness of the Prime Minister’s policy, the 
thorough hollowness of his own election cries, the baselessness 
of the imputations so freely thrown out against the Oppo- 
sition, and the capital sin of this Administration, its attempt 
to deprive Parliament of its most important deliberative privi- 
leges, and to use it as a mere tool to register the Minister's own 
decrees. It would have been hard for any Liberal leader to have 
treated so large a topic with greater strength and greater cool- 
ness; and only one other could have treated it with greater 
popular effect. 





THE GOVERNMENT AND INDIA. 


HE true way to test the Tory capacity for managing foreign 
politics is to examine what they have done for the military 
security of India. They have always pleaded that this was the 
pivot of their policy, and have deliberately raised India to a 
political position in the Empire which it never occupied before, 
except in the two years of the great Mutiny. The foreign 
politics of Great Britain have little meaning in their eyes, 
except as they bear upon the greatness of the dependency to 
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which Mr. Disraeli, in “* Tancred,” advised the Queen—of course, 

a soaring imagination—to transfer ker throne. 
They do not care about the future of rising — or 
the spread of constitutional government, or the gooensl sacri- 
fice of Europe to militarism, half so much as about the ** road 
to India. It was because that road might be threatened, 
if the Ottomans fell, that they resisted the enfranchisement of 
Eastern Europe, in words; and refused to allow the creation of 
a Bulgaria strong enough to be independent; or to promote 
that Federation of the Balkans under a Christian Sultan, 
ruling directly over Asia Minor, which ought to be the final 
solution to the “Eastern Question.” It was because that 
road might be endangered a century or two hence that they 
were almost willing to fight for Kars, and first defended and 
then surrendered Batoum, and talked so largely of the 
Euphrates Valley, and finally extorted Cyprus, as a point 
Cappui from which that route might be defended. It was 

$ to defend India that they signed the extraordinary guarantee 
for Asia Minor which, but that they have never seriously 
attempted to carry out its provisions, would have involved 
such dangerous responsibilities. It was for India that they 
commenced the invasion of Afghanistan, and are still carrying 
out in that dangerous country a campaign which has neither 
end nor object, and might, for any termination that appears, 
go on for twenty years, without a result. It is for India that 
they have roused such deadly hostility, not in the Russian 
Government, but in the political section of the Russian 
people, that they are now compelled to consider all 
manner of entangling alliances to defend them in the 
event of a “ Russian overflow.” They have, in fact, made of 
the great dependency which the East India Company built 
up without a foreign policy at all, the one great British 
“ interest’ for which we are at any moment to sacrifice all 
others, our repute for justice and for loyalty to our promises 
included. Instead of regarding India as their fathers did, as a 
great possession to be kept at all hazards and talked of as little 
as possible, they have flaunted it before the whole world, till 
the whole world knows what England considers her vulner- 
able point. They have tied England to India, instead of 
India to England, and seem ready to sacrifice the Empire, 
if only the “brightest jewel” in it may be buried in its 
coffin. 

What has been the result of this change? We venture to 
say that there never was a time when the road to India and 
India itself were so little secure. The Euphrates-Valley Route 
is still in the hands of the Turks. who at the beginning of 
this Administration could be trusted at least to keep it, as it is 
now, an unfrequented desert, but who now so detest the Eng- 
lish, that they would accept support from any great Power, 
whether Russia, or Germany, or France, which for any reason 
desired to control the route. In such an event, our only new 
guarantee, Cyprus, would, in the opinion of all experts, be 
utterly useless as a rendezvous, which must be established on 
the coast. Over the alternative and better road, the unbroken 
sea-way through the Suez Canal, we have, after spending four 
millions on shares in the Canal, given away our ultimate con- 
trol. Under Lord Salisbury’s arrangements France must 
agree with us, or we are powerless in Egypt, and the control 
passes to an Egyptian-Turk, who may have interests 
directly and violently opposed to ours. If Prince Tewfik 
to-morrow declared the Canal neutral, and so pro- 
hibited the passage of our reinforcements, we could not 
rescind that decree without the permission of the Govern- 
ment of France, which might at the moment regard us as a 
secret ally of Germany. That is not a position of security, as 
regards the only Power which has shown a passionate sus- 
ceptibility about Egypt, which could send an army to India 
from Cochin China without passing through the Canal, and 
which, if it offered Gibraltar to Spain as the price of an alliance, 
could meet us in the Mediterranean with power equal to our 
own. Of any material hold on Egypt, any position through 
which troops could be poured in, any gate of entrance into the 
Valley of the Nile, we have not one trace, our possible 
southern ally, the King of Abyssinia, having been driven 
back by our aid from the sea. In Northern India, 
we have expended six millions and some thousands of 
soldiers to acquire the sovereignty of the road from 
Central Asia, to produce this result,—that whereas in 1875 
Afghanistan, backed by the British, could and would have re- 
fused passage to any army whatever, it is sow powerless to 
resist any enemy, and has, in fact, ceased to exist ; while, 
nevertheless, it is necessary to keep a third of the Indian Army 
within it, to prevent “insurrection,” and that disposition to 
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ask for Russian favour which the Princes ruling a dismem- 
bered country must naturally manifest. This necessity has 
reduced the standing garrison of India, the real secret of our 
security there, by sixty thousand men—one-third its entire 
strength—and indeed by much more. There are but 106,000 
troops, all told, left in India out of 170,000, and of these a 
large portion are mere Militia. The work in Afghani- 
stan is so severe, and among the Sepoys is so disliked, that the 
Indian Government has been compelled to forward the picked 
regiments which constitute the bones of the Native Army to 
the frontier, and in certain large districts has nothing but 
militia left. It would, we are told, if Hydrabad rose or the 
Mahratta country, be at its wits’ end for good cavalry, and un- 
less it abandoned Afghanistan, must rely upon its overtasked 
Europeans. That is not increased security for India ; nor is 
there any probability of the situation being improved. The 
Govertiment has ordered an increase of men to the Native 
Army, but so detested is service and the chance of service 
beyond the Suleiman, and so greatly has the comparative value 
of the soldier's pay declined, that recruits even in the Punjab 
do not come forward, and it is stated, on good professional 
authority, that the regiments cannot be filled up. The Native 
Army has, for the first time in our century of dominion, 
become unpopular as a profession with the fighting castes,—a 
change which, but that it may be remedied by a recurrence 
to wiser policy, might be most ominous for the future. While 
it lasts, it is a source of distinct danger, not because we want 
any enormous number of recruits, for we can wait for a supply, 
but because the fighting classes have lost a profession and a 
hope which tended strongly to secure their fidelity and employ 
their energies. So strongly is this evil and some other con- 
sequences of recent policy felt in Caleutta, that the Govern- 
ment doubt the policy of advance, and are much more than half- 
disposed to accept any solution of the Afghan question which will 
enable them to fall back upon the exploded Treaty of Gundamuck. 
We are writing of what we know, let denials come whence they 
will. If they do accept one, we shall have fought three cam- 
paigns in order to make the buffer State between us and Russia 
a good deal weaker than before. India, in fact, considered in 
its true light, as a great military monarchy in dependent 
alliance upon Great Britain, is distinctly weaker than it was ; 
while, owing to the position we have allowed to France in 
Egypt—in the interest solely of Bondholders—she is less secure 
of reinforcements than before. Meanwhile, the sum wasted 
upon the Afghan war would have covered the bank of the 
Indus with impregnable fortresses, giving us a second line 
of defence, if the Passes were forced; or have raised the nominal 
rate of a Sepoy’s wages to ten rupees a month, thus restoring 
content to the Native Army, and enabling us to pick and 
choose recruits among the very best class, the sons of the 
small proprietors of the soil. 

We ask our friends the moderate Tories, who are sincerely 
convinced that the object of the Government was to strengthen 
the menaced security of the Empire, to study the situation as 
it was andis. They will see, we are certain,if they are reason- 
able men, that granting their own premisses, assuming that 
India and the road to India were not sufficiently safe, con- 
ceding that if India isin danger no Asiatic has any rights, and 
that we might lawfully convert Afghans into railway-sieepers if 
no others were handy, still the existing Government ought to 
be dismissed, for failure. It has sacrificed everything to make 
India safe, and it is less safe than before. We have rather less 


control than we had of the Euphrates Valley route. We have 
distinctly less control of the Egyptian route. We have 


levelied the Afghan road for an invader. And we have all 
the while so neglected and depleted the great possession about 
which we are so anxious, that it is slightly less yaluable 
than before, and greatly more liable to disaster in the 
event of insurrection from within. That event is not 
very probable, but it is at least as probable as a Russian 
advance, and one against which it is our persistent policy to 
guard, by maintaining a garrison which costs, first and last, one- 
half the net revenue of the country. What kind of capacity 
is that which reduces that gariison one-third, yet secures, after 
three years of effort, no one of the ends for which that great 
risk has been encountered? If we were on the Euphrates, if 
we were reigning in Cairo, if we were in possession of Herat, 
Tories at least might point in triumph to results, but we are 
nowhere, not even in Cabul. We are there, it is true, but the 
* man in possession, the bailiff holding on till accounts are 
setiled, though he may be sometimes a useful, is never a very 
triumphant or heroic figure. 
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THE CABINET AND ITS CHIEF. 


N the new and final volume of the “ Life of the Prince Con- 

sort,” we are told of one of the wise and pregnant sayings 
of the late Sir George Cornewall Lewis,— man whose guileless 
lucidity of mind often gave a rich flavour of humour to shrewd 
sayings which, in him, were really hardly humorous, so uncon- 
scious was he of the irony which his words conveyed. It is very 
doubtful, for instance, whether, when he seriously told the Dis- 


senters who complained of being asked to state their religiou 
convictions in the Census, that no one asked | to stat 
their religious convictions, they were only «ied to e what 
religion they professed, he was at all awa: ‘hat he was voth | 


ihe habits of the 
mer the conscien- 


launching the severest possible sarcasm 
world, and ignoring in the most innocent 


tious horror felt by the majority of the persons he was acddress- | 
Ife simply 
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ing of the double-faced practice he referred to. 
meant that, as a matter of fact, men’s beliefs were not at all 
universally expressed by the creed of the Church to which 
they belonged; and all he meant to say was that 
in the Census they were not asked to register their 
private convictions, but only the names of the communions 
in which they worshipped. And it was much the sam: with 
regard to this saying of his recorded |y the Prince Consort 
in his letter to Baron Stockmar. In all probability Sir Cornewall 
Lewis hardly saw, or at least only half saw, the humour of the 
remark, though he profoundly felt its truth. ** Sir George Lewis 
said to me lately,” writes the Prince, “*I find that the Cabinet 
is an institution intended to prevent individual Ministers from 
immortalising themselves at the expense of the couniry.’” The 
Prince adds, wistfully, to Baron Stockmar, ‘* This would be a 
valuable institution, if it ever fulfilled its destiny,”’—a remark 
containing more bitterness than, in the year 1860, was justified 
by any events of which the Prince had had experience ; but 
which, if he were alive in 1880, he might, we think, have 
made with something more than justice,—with a vehement 
conviction of the utter failure of the Cabinet to fulfil this 
mission. 





Nothing, indeed, strikes us as more significant of the 
Administration now in office than the complete failure of 
anything like a collective control by the Cabinet over 
the policy of the Government. When Mr. Dillwyn 
made a speech to this effect in the House of Commons, 
during the last Session, he got hardly any support; and 
even Mr. Gladstone, who at various times has indicated his 
own strong belief that one mind, and one only, controls the Ad- 
ministration, did what was in his power to silence Mr. Dillwyn. 
Yet who can review the leading political incidents of the last few 
years, and yet seriously question that in the case of this Cabinet 
at all events, there is no trace of its efficiency as an institution 
for preventing individual Ministers from immortalising them- 
selves at the expense of the country? Consider, for instance, 
the moment chosen for dissolution, and the turn given to it. 
We quite admit that as to the question of time, the Prime 
Minister has always had, and usually exercised freely, the right 
of determining for himself the best moment for an appeal to the 
country. Still, he has not usually done this without considera- 
tion for his colleagues. He has not usually led those colleagues 
seriously to expect a regular working Session,—as Lord Beacons- 
field must have done, or Sir Michael Hicks-Beach would never 
have announced this so publicly to his constituents just before the 
meeting of Parliament,—and then launched a dissolution upon 
them without even a decent excuse ; without a defeat, without 
a check, without a single presentable reason why the measures 
brought forward with so much unction, and the new Standing 
Order carried with so high a hand, should have been produced 
when they were, only that they might be put back again into 
the pigeon-holes, without even a chance of putting them in 
force. It stands to reason that Lord Cairns and Mr. Cross 
would hardly have taken so much pains as they did with measures 
of great importance, that were not even destined to be discussed 
in the House of Commons at all. If Mr. Cross had had any 
idea that such would be the fate of his Water Bill, it would 
have been, indeed, worse than folly,—most unfair to the Water 
Companies,—to produce it at that time at all. Again, it would 
be childish to suppose that Sir Stafford Northcote made his 
great effort to intimidate Obstructionists, if he never expected, 
—in this Session, at least,—to meet with any obstruction on 
which he could use it. And so. too, with his promise of the 
Seats Bill. It is obvious to every one that that promise was 
given by a Minister who expected to produce a Seats Bill, and 
not by one who knew that the Session would be closed 
long before it was possible that a Seats Bill could be carried. 








Again, as to the policy selected for submission to the 
country,—the Home-rule issue, the “ policy of decomposition,’ 
and so forth,—can any reasonable being doubt that it was 
selected by the Prime Minister alone, that he was preparing to put 
that issue broadly before the country when he made his on 
on the first night of the Session in which the Home-rulers were de- 


| nounced as false to their country, and their Sovereign. Or again 
. Or, _ 


does any one doubt that he wrote the letter to the Duke of Marl- 
borough for the very purpose of snatching out of the hands 
o! Sir Stafford Northcote, whose timidity or half-heartedness 
in pressing against the Liberals the charge of sympathy with 
1 rule and the disintecration of the Empire, is notorious, the 
longing to Sir Siafford’s ollice of striking the key-note of 
appeal tothe country ¢ On this matter, most assuredly the 
‘met were wholly unable to prevent the Prime Minister 

» “immortalising himself, at the expense of his country.” 

Pot the Dissolution is, in this respect, only of a piece with 
ahnost all the leading events of the Administration. In the 
whole series of ‘hose events, so far as they can be interpreted by 
the outer world, and without a knowledge of what has passed in 
the Cabinet, it appears to us that only oncehas the Cabinet dis- 
tinguished itself as an institution for preventing the Minister 
from immortalising himself at the expense of the country. We 
may be said to know indeed that once it did so. Lord 
Beaconsfield declared, in effect, at Knightsbridge, after his 
return from Berlin, that in his opinion, England had 
acted weakly in not threatening war against Russia, in case of 
her crossing the Danube at all. It was pretty clear that that 
was the Prime Minister’s own policy, and most probable that 
he was overruled by his Cabinet,—which then contained, it 
must be remembered, both Lord Derby and Lord Carnarvon,— 
so that in this case, at all events, the Cabinet did fulfil the 
functions laid down for it by Sir Cornewall Lewis. But has it 
ever done so since? Was it the Cabinet which suggested the 
calling-out of the Reserves, the display of Indian troops in 
the Mediterranean without the advice of Parliament, the 
seizing of Cyprus, the guarantee of Asiatic Turkey? We all 
know that this was the policy foreshadowed in * Tancred” more 
than thirty years before the writer had the chance of acting 
upon his own brooding fancies. Again, was it the Cabinet 
which selected Lord Lytton for the instrument of a new Indian 
policy,—which suggested his communicating with the Russian 
Embassy before leaving England, that he might threaten the 
poor Ameer of Afghanistan more successfully,—which sup- 
ported Lord Lytton in absolutely reversing the Indian policy so 
strongly advocated by Sir Stafford Northcote, when he was 
Indian Minister; which suggested the necessity of seizing 
upon a “scientific frontier,” and securing the “ great gates” 
of India? Everybody knows that on this whole policy, as on 
all its catchwords, Lord Beaconsfield has set his peculiar mark, 
and set that mark in complete defiance of the announced views 
of that one of his colleagues who had formerly filled the post of 
Indian Minister, and who still leads the House of Commons. 
In relation to the Afghan war—the most showy and worst 
blunder of a most showy and blundering Administration— 
the Cabinet certainly had either no heart or no influence, 
to prevent the Prime Minister from immortalising hin- 
self at the expense of his country. 

Indeed, it seems likely that Lord Beaconsfield will be best 
remembered in history as the British Minister who most 
effectually succeeded in immortalising himself at the expense 
of his country; and that his colleagues, from Lord Salis- 
bury and Sir Stafford Northcote downwards, will be re- 
membered chiefly as the creatures of his indiscreet but 
indomitable will. 





THE WAR SPECTRE. 


Pg BEACONSFIELD cannot call up the Red Spectre, as 

Napoleon III. used to do, and so he tries to find a 
substitute in the Spectre of War. One object of his manifesto is 
to create a belief that a European war is coming, and that Eng- 
land alonecan prevent it, and even England only if directed by the 
courage and the insight and the genius of Lord Beaconsfield. 
Now, where is this war? The Premier, who knows how much 
more impressive mystery is than the clearest statement, and is 
convinced that if the fog is only thick enough the electors 
will ask him to be linkman, abstains from giving his readers 
the smallest hint; but his followers are less reticent, and 
all declare that the danger comes from Russia, Either the 


Emperor of Russia will declare war on Turkey, or he will pro- 
voke a war with Austria, or he will risk a war with Ger- 
many, and then Europe will be in flames. All this while the 
Emperor is thinking mainly of his internal difficulties ; has 
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renewed his engagement with his uncle, the Emperor of Ger- 
many—who has a voice in the matter—that there shall be no 
war during their reigns ; and has made successful war impossi- 
ple for a moment, by recalling his Ambassador from France. 
No man qualified to form an opinion on politics can read the 
terms of the order recalling Prince Orloff, as revealed in the 
Times, without perceiving that the Czaris bitterly offended by the 
refusal to give up Hartmann, and that the relations between the 
two countries are far too strained to permit of the secret negotia- 
tions which must precede a war. “Oh, ’ it is said, “ but the Pan- 
slavists or the Revolutionists may coerce or supersede the 
Emperor, and then pour out on Fureps.” They may, or the 
Commune may prevail in France, cr tie Socialists in Gev- 
many, and either may commence a propagandist war; but 
what is the use of acting on prophetic politics of that kind ? 
Revolutionists are not necessarily idiots. The Panslavists do 
not want to be defeated, we presume, as they would be ‘! they 
fought without France; and as for the Revolutionists, the 
first effect of their success would be to break up the 
Russian Army, if not to dissolve Russia. The notion of a 
country overflowing as a volcano overflows in an eruption, 
belongs to other times than ours,—to the times when “ with 
bread and iron one could get to China,” and a levy en masse 
was irresistible. Russia, as a revolutionary and invading 
Power, would be broken to pieces on a solid body of force like 
the united German and Austrian armies,—a million of men, 
armed with the best weapons and directed by the greatest 
soldiers of the age. Or supposing the calamity to occur, 
how could England stop it ? Would Russia, mad with revolution- 
ary energy, stop to count the handful of troops we could place 
in the field, or attend to what passed in Asia until the conflict 
was over? Or are we, as the German papers advise, to threaten 
France with war, if she strikes in, in the dispute? We only wish 
Lord Beaconsfield would declare that this was his intention, 
for the announcement would very soon settle all our internal 
disputes; but we do not attribute to him such folly. He clearly 
has no intention of fighting anybody, or he would not allow 
Sir Stafford Northcote to propose slightly diminished Esti- 
mates for the Army and Navy. The intentions of a Govern- 
ment can best be gathered from their acts, and a Govern- 
ment which reduces its war expenditure, with a fifth of its 
Army locked up in a hill campaign, is not a Government 
which foresees or apprehends a _ necessity for serious 
fighting. Lord Beaconsfield is only electioneering, after 
his fashion.. He knows that the people are not just now 
hungering for a war, so he says no more about their capacity 
to endure unexhausted the strain of “ three campaigns ;” but 
he knows they are eager for distinction, and so he prophesies 
a great war, to be averted by his statesmanship, which did not 
avert the war upon the Eastern Question. If there is war, he 
will be proud of his foresight ; and if there is none, will talk 
again of the peace with honour which he has so adroitly 
secured. Lord Hartington is simpler. He says there are 
some black spots on the horizon, and proposes, unromantically, 
to increase the Fleet. 

But suppose the state of Europe to be more dangerous than 
for the moment we believe it to be, why should not the 
Liberals be able to keep the peace? They certainly desire to 
do so. The very charge against them is that they desire 
peace too ardently. They are looking forward to a period of 
renewed prosperity and revived industry, with which a great 
European war would most injuriously interfere. They would 
exert themselves to the utmost to prevent such a calamity, 
and Lord Granville is at least as astute a diplomatist 
as Lord Beaconsfield, and free from those blundering 
prepossessions which have deprived the present Government 
of all influence, whether at St. Petersburg, Constantinople, or 
Paris. But he will not be firm? Well, look at his conduct 
in the Belgian affair which arose just before the Franco- 
German war. It became known to the Government of 
which Mr. Gladstone was the head that Belgium was 
in danger, that an “instrument” had been prepared, and 
had been seen by Prince Bismarck and the Emperor Napoleon, 
under which the independence of Belgium would have ended. 
What did the Government do? The Tories would, of course, 
reply that they consulted, remonstrated, and finally gave up 
Belgium to the spoilers. Instead of that, they instantly pre- 
pared for war. They demanded a new and serious guarantee 
from Prussia, if France attacked Belgium, and from France, if 
Belgium were attacked by Prussia ; and pledged Great Britain 
to support by force of arms the Power which defended Belgium. 
Prince Bismarck at once agreed, and so did Napoleon, after some 
hesitation ; and Belgium was saved, but not uniil Europe un- 








derstood well that the Government of Great Britain, the Liberal 
Government, the Liberal Government headed by Mr. Gladstone, 
would use its whole strength in actual war. He was ready to 
fight either Power,and we believe, sooner than yield, would have 
fought both. That was the “ feebleness” of Mr. Gladstone ; 
and even the Tories do not allege that Lord Hartington would 
be less resolved, less energetic, or less disposed to run great 
risks for an adequate object. We do not say that Lord Bea- 
consfield would not do the same. If we have ever done in- 
justice to the Promier—and it is hard to be invariably just to 
the exponent of a system so bad as Tory democracy—it has 
never been upon the subject of nerve. He has or had nerve 
for anything, but the difference between him and the 
Liberals is just this. The moral side of the question would 
not have moved him one whit. He would have cared nothing 
about the iniquity of conquering a free little State, full of an 
industrious people who desired independence. He would have 
fought readily, recklessly if the country desired it, but it would 
have been because of that desire, and not because there are 
principles which ought to be defended by arms. But principle 
of that kind, so far from relaxing energy, strengthens it; and 
no man is so formidable as the statesman who, loathing 
war, yet makes up his mind that there is no other path. The 
peace he makes is sure to be a settlement. As to putting 
down insurrection, England has in our time had but 
one great insurrection to face, the “Great Mutiny” of 
1857, and of that the Minister who is distinctively 
for peace, Mr. Bright, said that “for the sake of India 
itself, India must be reconquered.” The Liberal Cabinet 
was unanimous, the Liberal Viceroy was determined, the 
Radical Governor of the Punjab was set free by cireum- 
stances, and the insurrection was crushed with a terrible 
vigour, which still makes Indians shake. No compromise 
was discussed, no grievance was redressed, till after the 
war—when the “ Golden Bull” terminated the great political 
grievance—and the insurrection was suppressed as Wel- 
lington would have suppressed it. That was the 
“ feebleness”’ of the Liberals, in that great crisis. We do 
not say the Tories would not have done the same. We 
firmly believe they would. The difference is that the Liberals 
did it without flourish, as a work to be done, stopped repres- 
sion the instant they could, and have never boasted since of the 
greatest exploit of this century, an exploit which, as an Austrian 
publicist said to the present writer, he had regarded as “ im- 
possible.” The plain truth is, that the Liberals will fight just 
as soon as their opponents ; but they are solicitous about the 
cause, they are sensible of the frightful sacrifices involved, 
and they do not believe in “natural enemies,” to be fought, 
with or without reason, at all times, and irrespective of cir- 
cumstances. They leave that to Mr. Urquhart and the 
journalists who, like “ Dr. Slop” in the Napoleonic war, believe 
that “the enemy” causes the flies to infest the butchers’ 
shops. 





THE CLERGY AND THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


HE Clergy of the Church of England are so large and influ- 
ential a class, that their action in the approaching elections 
is naturally the subject of a good deal of speculation. They are 
not, indeed, so placed that they can ever, except in the Univer- 
sity elections, choose their own candidates, or secure the return 
of the candidate they prefer. For these purposes they are too 
much scattered; they are an element in every constituency, 
but not a dominant element in any. But their personal 
influence must often be great, and their professional 
influence may be so in some cases. The opinion of a 
clergyman who is liked by his parishioners will naturally have 
weight with them in the matter of voting. If he is 
himself a politician, he has many opportunities of sug- 
gesting modes of looking at public affairs. If he is 
not himself a politician, he is all the more likely to 
be listened to, if he takes the side of this or that party 
on avowedly ecclesiastical grounds. It is impossible, of 
course, to forecast the action of the Clergy in a General Elec- 
tion; and even if the materials for framing a prediction existed, 
there would be so many exceptions to the result, that it would 
have no substantive value. But it may be of some interest 
to inquire what are the special considerations by which the 
Clergy are likely to be guided, and what relation these con- 
siderations bear to the real facts of the case. 
We put on one side that large section of the Clergy who 
belong, either from education or choice, to one or other 
political party. They are simply Conservatives or Liberals 
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who happen to be in Orders, and whose votes are 
no more influenced by this circumstance than if they 
were barristers or doctors. They may unite, of course, 
at rare intervals, when some purely ecclesiastical ques- 
tion is actually under discussion; but ordinarily speaking, 
they go with their party. The clergy we have in view are 
those who associate themselves with this or that political 
organisation, on specially ecclesiastical grounds. They may be 
naturally indifferent to politics, and have come to take an 
interest in them, because they think the welfare of the Church 
is affected by them; or they may be interested in politics, but have 
on similar grounds abandoned the side to which their secular 
tastes drew them ; or their natural regard for politics may gain a 
cumulative force, by reason of the gain to the Church which they 
think will accrue from the triumph of their own party. There 
are two questions which naturally suggest themselves as of 
special importance in this aspect,—Disestablishment, and the 
Public Worship Regulation Act. As regards the first, though 
the Spectator has always been a warm supporter of the prin- 
ciple of an Established Church, we cannot but admit that priind 
facie a clergyman who, taking the purely superficial view of 
the question, was very keenly interested in averting disestab- 
lishment would probably vote for the Conservatives. They a:e 
al] pledged to oppose it, whereas among the Liberals there is 
an important body which, though they have put the question 
on one side for the moment, in face of issues of greater, or at 
all events more immediate, importance, are equally pledged to 
effect it. But the primd facie view of the method in which 
an institution can be best defended is not invariably the most 
accurate one. The Established Church may be endangered by 
well-intentioned efforts to prop it up quite as easily as by 
direct attacks, and the Conservatives are very much more 
disposed to make these efforts. The Church of England, as it at 
present exists, like some other English institutions, answersits end 
fairly well, but does so in ways and for reasons quite unlike 
those of its original foundation. Noone sitting down to construct 
a Second Legislative Chamber on paper would make an Eng- 
lish House of Lords, and no one sitting down to construct an 
ecclesiastical establishment on paper would make one on the lines 
of the Church of England. Yet both are found to work very 
much better than many institutions which rest on a more logical 
foundation. The moral of this is, that as it is very hard to 
say exactly why the Established Church is a success, so it is 
very hard to feel sure that changes directed to make it a still 
greater success will have the effect they are intended to have. 
Nothing has done so much to help on Disestablishment in Scot- 
land as the Patronage Act, and yet that measure was passed 
with a genuine desire to strengthen the Scotch Establish- 
ment. Precisely the same result might easily follow froma similar 
cause in England. An Act passed with every desire to make 
the Established Church more popular or more active,—though 
we are far from doubting that this is both possible and desirable, 
—might precipitate the very catastrophe it was meant to 
prevent. So long as the Liberals are not prepared to disestab- 
lish the Church, most of them will be inclined to let it aloue ; 
for heartily as, on the whole, we agree with Mr. Childers, we 
doubt much whether his scheme of Church Reform will not 
for a long time daunt the Liberals more than any political 
Reform which is on the stocks at all. 

Lord Beaconsfield, however, has already taken on himself the 
responsibility of one measure which has every title to be regarded 
as the first step towards such a catastrophe. Perhaps he thought 
that if Ritualism were put down, the dominant spirit in the 
Church of England would be an Erastian Evangelicalism of the 
type beloved by Lord Cairns. Probably he did not want a com- 
prehensive Establishment, which would give him the trouble of 
calculating the relative strength of different tendencies. The 
ideal Establishment, in his eyes, was one that should be homo- 
geneous, Conservative, and, above all, popular. Had it not been 
for three things, his dream might have been realised ; but unfor- 
tunately, these three things were all against him, and he did not 
foresee any one of them. He was mistaken in the hold that 
the Ritualist Clergy had of their own principles; he was 
mistaken in the extent to which these principles influenced the 
laity ; he was mistaken in the temper of that great body of Eng- 
lish Clergy who belong neither to the English Church Union nor to 
the Church Association. The result showed that the Ritualist 
clergy were not frightened by the apparition of Lord Penzance ; 

that their congregations in many cases were thoroughly deter- 
mined to uphold them in resistance; and that the moderate 
English clergy—the Right and Left Centres—were not in the 
least anxious to see the Ritualist clergy turned out of the 
Church, and forced either to submit to Rome, or to set upa 








schism. The consequences of this miscalculation have been 
seen in the contempt into which justice has been brou ht 
by Lord Penzance’s attempts to administer it. Lord aie. 
field’s conflict with Ritualism reproduced on a small scale the 
error of Prince Bismarck’s greater fight with Rome. Indeed 
a kind of Brummagem Bismarckianism is the policy affected 
by Lord Beaconsfield, in more fields than one. Both 
Ministers thought that the enemy would capitulate 
at the first serious summons. Instead of this, the enemy 
took no notice of the summons. Ritualism, in Spite of 
the Public Worship Regulation Act, is just where it was 
Lord Beaconsfield has tried to put down the “ Mass in mas- 
querade,”’ but he has discovered that the masquers were more 
in earnest than he thought. The life of the Establishment 
depends, above all things, on the maintenance of peace in the 
Church. The Established Church must be the Church of 
England as it is, not the Church of England as any par- 
ticular religious party wishes to see it. Are the Conserva- 
tives or the Liberals most likely to realise this? There wag 
a time, no doubt, when English Liberalism was as faulty 
in this respect as English Conservatism. The Liberalism 
of Lord Russell and Lord Palmerston was, in its atti- 
tude towards the High-Church party, very much what 
the Conservatism of Lord Beaconsfield is now. But, 
mainly under the influence of Mr. Gladstone, the temper of 
Liberalism has in this respect undergone a marked change. 
The Established Church may be exposed, no doubt, to direct 
assault from a particular section of the party, but it is safe 
from that more dangerous because less obvious form of attack, 
which consists in pitting one party in the Church against 
another. There is a very simple test which the moderate clergy 
may apply to the present situation. Will the Church Associa- 
tion be cheered or disheartened, if the elections keep Lord 
Beaconsfield in power ? 

So far as the Clergy are guided by general political con- 
siderations, they lie outside these special arguments, But if 
any of them are going to vote, or to advise others to vote, 
entirely for what they hold to be the interests of the Church 
of England, they may find them worth considering. 





THE PROSPECT IN SCOTLAND. 


 iplperscen sends up sixty Representatives to Parliament, 
KY of whom at present eighteen are Tories. Only two of 
the eighteen are burgh Members. They were returned in 
1374 by the narrowest of majorities. Their success was due, 
in part, to dissatisfaction with the men they displaced, and in 
part to jealousies between the leading towns in the groups 
joined for electoral purposes,—a hazard the frequent occur- 
rence of which is the chief drawback to the advantages of the 
grouping system. The constituencies have rued their error 
with a poignancy of compunction which is the surest guarantee 
against its being repeated. There are two or three cases in 
which Liberal’ dissensions suggested the possibility of Tory 
gain; but the openings thus unwisely made have been closed 
with speed and decision, now that the disputants find them- 
selves face to face with an exigency the sudden approach of 
which has made a special demand upon the virtues of magna- 
nimity and self-sacrifice. The chances are that not a single 
Tory will be sent up to the new Parliament from a Scottish 
burgh ; that slippery Liberals, like Mr. Yeaman, of Dundee, 
who have cultivated the evil habit of falling away upon critical 
occasions, will be relieved from senatorial duties; and that 
even the influential Tory minority in Glasgow, who, relying 
upon their compactness and discipline for a solid vote, find 
themselves at sixes and sevens, instead of snatching two seats 
out of the three, will be subjected to the appropriate penalty 
of complete dispossession. 

The Scottish Universities return a Liberal and a Tory. 
Within the last few weeks, an opposition which wears rather a 
formidable aspect, though it is well-nigh certain to prove boot- 
less, was started to the re-election of Dr. Lyon Playfair. 
The movement was wholly unexpected. Its promoters are 
conducting a diligent and somewhat unscrupulous canvas 
among the Established-Church clergy and the medical profes- 
sion. A Liverpool surgeon has been pitched upon as their 
candidate. The gentleman is confessedly a political non-entity. 
He is of some note in his own sphere, but it is amusing 
to read the recommendation with which he is sent forth 
among the Edinburgh graduates :— He was once assist- 
ant to the late Professor Syme.” It is of more con- 
sequence to know that the late Professor Syme, though 
by no means an ardent or very enlightened politician, was 
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a warm supporter of Dr. Playfair, than whom, indeed, it 
would be difficult to find a fitter representative for a learned 
constituency. That he will be ousted from the place he holds 
ig extremely improbable. A much greater likelihood is that 
the Liberals will be able to provide him with a like-minded 
companion. The other seat is held by the Lord-Advocate, 
who is out of favour with his legal brethren because of the 
obsequious facility with which he has allowed Mr. Cross to 
overrule and supersede him ; who has never found himself at 
home in the House of Commons, and who, after his address 
soliciting re-election was in print, telegraphed from London, 
in no more than time, to keep it back, because the promise of 
an appointment to the Appellate Court, with its anomalous 
concomitant of a life peerage, has been made to him. One 
would like to know how Lord Blackburn regards this proposed 
companionship. He had, it is said, difficulty in tolerating the 
late Lord Gordon, into whose place, after an eight months 
vacancy, Mr. Watson has been pitchforked ; the laceration of 
Lord Blackburn’s feelings must now be more keen, even as the 
flavour of his contempt is likely to be more pronounced. 
Should the Parliamentary seat Mr. Watson relinquishes be 
lost to his party, as it may well be, even Mr. Cross, usually 
so self-possessed and self-satisfied, will be rather flabbergasted, 
and begin to think that all things are going awry. 

Of the thirty-two county seats, fifteen are in Tory occupa- 
tion. Arrangements for contesting twelve of the fifteen have 
long been made. It need not be hidden that it will be stiff 
work to assail the remaining three,—South Ayrshire, Selkirk 
and Peebles, and East Lothian; yet it is to be attempted, and 
in two of the cases very reasonably. Colonel Alexander, who 
sits for the first, is a man held in much respect, who comes nearer 
than any one else to filling the place among Scottish Tories 
that belonged to Sir William Stirling-Maxwell, and whom it 
may be quixotic to disturb; but Sir Graham Montgomery's 
hold upon Selkirkshire is insecure, despite the large extent to 
which his small constituency is recruited by “ men in buck- 
ram” ranking in virtue of “ faggot” qualifications ; and still 
less can it be averred that Lord Elcho is safe in Haddington- 
shire, for the bulk of his constituency are sick of his jaunty 
and malapert airs, as of his dogged hostility to all neces- 
sary reforms, That the other dozen seats possession of which 
has been long challenged will all be won, can scarcely be ex- 
pected ; but in no case is victory hopeless; in most there are 
just reasons for confidence, and in several—the most conspicu- 
ous and important—those reasons mount to moral certainty. 
Of the seventeen Liberal seats, there are as yet only seven 
disputed, while of these no more than two are seriously 
imperilled. These are Kirkcudbrightshire in the south- 
west, and Kincardineshire in the north-east. There has been 
bungling on the Liberal side, as regards the choice of a suc- 
cessor to the retiring representative for Kirkcudbright ; and a 
divided party need not hope to keep the seat. Sir George 
Balfour, useful though he is, and profoundly versed as 
he is in all Indian finance, has not quite fulfilled all 
the expectations he inspired; and the opposition with 
which he may have to cope, whether it find its leader in 
young Mr. Baird, a cadet of the great mining family, who 
has inherited large territorial influence in the shire, or in 
a Scottish barrister, who has local connection and_ personal 
favour as a passport, will be very keen and strong. Still, 
the folks of Kincardine are of the same grain and fibre 
with their hardy neighbours in the larger adjacent coun- 
ties, among whom no Tory need show his face. They 
cherish, with a jealous tenacity, the independence they 
have ere now asserted against formidable odds; and Sir 
George will probably maintain his ground. Should this be 
the case, it is nowise incredible, considering the spirit that 
has been aroused in Inverness and Perth, in Stirling and 
Dumbarton, where a strenuous eagerness for the fray has long 
been prevalent, that the whole country north of the line 
marked by the Forth and Clyde should be swept bare of Tory 
domination. In any event, it is reasonable to compute that 
the strength of the Tory contingent from the other side of 
the Tweed will be reduced from nearly one-third of the whole 
representation to less than a sixth. In the burghs, unanimity 
on the Liberal side can be hindered only by egregious fatuity ; 
while there can be little doubt that. however the voice of the 
counties may be stifled or overborne (and it cannot be so 
stifled as once it was), opinion in them has the same bent and 
character, 

In respect of all that comes home to themselves with the 
stress of an immediate urgency, the disapproval with which 


the rural population is more intense and energetic than that 
which prevails among the mass of townspeople. The farm- 
ing class labour under substantial grievances, the weight and 
irksomeness of which have forced repeated acknowledge- 
ment from those who speak with authority from the 
Tory ranks; promises of consideration and redress have 
been made with lavish profusion; but instead of being 
treated to any honest fulfilment of them, no matter 
how stinted and grudging, the complainers have met 
only with blunt disdain, or, what is even more galling, have 
been fobbed off with a system of pretence and evasion. The 
latest instance of this manceuvring is afforded by the passage 
of a Bill, hurried through this week, which purports to abolish 
the old grievance of Hypothec, the Scottish equivalent for the 
English law of distress, only much more severe. Five times 
over, though introduced by a Scottish M.P., who gained his 
seat by a pledge to work for its abolition, it has been jockeyed 
out of the Parliamentary running. This year it has been taken 
up, and hurried through, though in such an emasculated form 
as renders it no more than a sham and a delusion. The 
proceeding is to the last degree self-condemnatory ; and the 
wary Scots not only discern its motive, but resent its sup- 
posed applicability as a libel upon their intelligence,— 
so galling them on their touchiest point. The anger 
which this has aroused is deep, as well as pervasive. It 
will powerfully reinforee the general mistrust and dislike of 
Lord Beaconsfield’s foreign policy, the flashy and hazardous 
nature of which is as repugnant to the sober and steady-going 
prudence of Scotsmen, as its duplicity and violence are ob- 
noxious to those ethical convictions that are inwrought with 
the life of the nation. It is almost impossible to conceive the 
Scots agreeing to sign a blank acceptance for the behoof of Lord 
Beaconsfield, as they are asked to do. It may gratify him, as 
it may impose upon others, to ride forward to the hustings 
astride the British Lion, having proposed confidence in him- 
self as the question for the country; they certainly will not 
send back a “ Yes” for their answer, but a deep-toned, reso- 
lute, and unmistakable “ No.” 





THE “BROAD BRUSH” IN POLITICS. 

a was a very wise little criticism which Lord Granville 

quoted on Monday night from his “ first-rate judge,” 
to help him to convey to the Lords his own idea of the literary 
style Lord Beaconstield has adopted in his manifesto :—‘* A 
first-rate judge, speaking of this manifesto, said, ‘ You must 
not look at this design as if it were a picture intended to be 
hung on the eye-line. It is a bit of stage-painting, intended to 
be looked at from an immense distance, and to produce a general 
effect, utterly irrespective of correct drawing or accurate details.” 
Add that the work, in this instance, is coarsely done, that the 
colour is rather splashed on than laid on, and that the general 
effect is rather bewildering than impressive, and that is a very 
accurate description of the manifesto. Reading it not as poli- 
ticians, but as littératenrs, and remembering its author's power 
over words, as well as his belief in them, we incline to agree 
with Lord Granville that the confusion of the style was in- 
tentional, and to appreciate the keenness of the mind which 
has perceived that the suffrage in England has reached the 
point at which none but the broadest brushes are of much use 
to produce effects. Why a change from a ten-pound franchise 
to a household franchise should produce that particular result, 
we do not quite know, and will discuss hereafter; but that it is 
produced, there can be little doubt. All men who have en- 
deavoured successfully to touch great masses of mankind, to 
secure their admiration or enlist their sympathy, have always 
tried to attract them with the broad brush, to make their paint- 
ings large enough to be visible. There seems no reason why 
ten thousand individuals should not see as well as one, but 
as a matter of fact, the multiplication of the spectators has the 
effect of increasing the distance of all of them from the scene. 
The features of the statue, to be visible, must be so gigantic, 
that the spectator, standing close, thinks them unlike and in- 
artistic, or as happens when the scale is Titanic, indistinguish- 
able. The orator who wishes to impress a group, uses very 
different words and arguments from the speaker who addresses 
an assembly; and he, again, must alter his style, as well of 
thoughts as of words, when he seeks to make anation hear. ‘To 
one or two men in modern history the faculty has been given of 
doing this, by intensifying the utterance without apparently 





the conduct of the Beaconsfield Government is regarded by | 


raising the voice or exaggerating the subject,—the secret of Mr. 
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Gladstone’s power, and in a much less degree of M. Thiers, in 
his happiest moments; but the majority are compelled either to 
use stronger expressions, as O’Connell did, when he talked of the 
“base, bloody, and brutal Whigs ;’’ or plainer expressions, such 
as Cobbett was master of ; or larger statements, such as Napo- 
leon used to pour into a bulletin. “The day is ours! We 
have taken 500 cannon, 100 stand of arms, and 80,000 prisoners. 
Thirty thousand more of the enemy lie upon the field!” No 
eloquence is necessary to make such a bulletin as that intelligible 
to anentire people; and Napoleon, knowing that, when he had to 
announce a victory put in his numbers very muchas he pleased. 
Lord Beaconsfield has another expedient to attain precisely the 
same end. He can draw the White Horse on a mountain-side. 
He has the art of so constructing a proclamation that the words 
of it have scarcely any meaning, or any grammar, or any coher- 
ence, and are hardly, taken separately, explicable ; and yet the 
total drift of the whole is not to be mistaken. Pick his mani- 
festo to pieces, and there is nothing in it; yet nobody has mis- 
taken his meaning, or doubted that he meant to say the 
Liberals would part with the Colonies, and give up Ire- 
land, and throw away our ascendency in Europe just when 
mischief is afoot,—and therefore, vote for Me. The libretto 
is ridiculous, but you cannot mistake the general mean- 
ing of the music, which tells you, you do not know how, that 
the singer perceives an advancing demon or danger of some 
sort, wishes to announce his resolution, and has thrown himself 
into some approved tragic pose. It is very well done, in its 
way, and should be very carefully studied,—we do not mean 
imitated,—for the use of the broad brush may shortly become in- 
dispensable to better men than Lord Beaconsfield, if the electors 
are to be truly instructed. Their general impressions are 
more accurate than their detailed knowledge, and the man 
who can give them a_ broad, general impression, which 
is also a right one—who can, for example, embody a 
policy in a sentence everybody will remember—will have 
extensive influence, and have contributed much to smooth 
the statesman’s path. Lord Beaconsfield knew that exactly, 
and tried to use his knowledge when he repeated four 
times over “that he had secured the gates of India,” as his de- 
fence for the Afghan war. He had, he thought, embodied a 
policy ina rememberable phrase, and arguments against it would 
be useless, as they would have been had he not been visibly 
going on beyond his “ gates,” and so destroyed the effect of his 
own verbal cleverness. And M. Thiers knew it, when he said 
the sentence which of all his sentences had the most 
practical effect—“the Republic is the form of govern- 
ment which divides us the least.” And Cavour knew it, when 
he summed up his policy as regarded the Church for all 
Italians in his ringing expression,—* A free Church in a free 
State.” And Bismarck knew it, when he said,—‘ Germany 
shall not go toCanossa.” If Napoleon had known it, he would 
never have used the phrase, “ All may be re-established,” which 
with a shock carried to every man in France the conviction 
that all was overturned. It was in only two words, “ Blood 
and iron,” that Bismarck made the characteristics of his policy 
known to the German people. ‘Monroe doctrine” for 
America, the broad effect produced by a whole generation of 
scene-painters ; and policy, as well as position, was revealed to 
Germans, when the new Emperor pronounced his first speech, 
standing on the stone throne of Charlemagne, with its feet of 
eannon-balls. 


is, 


We do not know of any particular objection to the use of the 
broad brush in political warfare, except that it is very apt to 
fall into inferior hands, not possessed of the true creative faculty. 
It is much easier to describe a policy in’a few words, than to 
carry it out; to talk of having secured “ Peace, with honour,” 
than to secure by intelligent laboriousness either honour or 
peace. ‘The style tempts unscrupulous pretenders, and above 
all, unscrupulous pretenders who are also idle. But we see no 
reason why it should not be used by the scrupulous, if they 
know how, any more than we see any reason why a truth which 
it is necessary to make known should not be shouted through a 
speaking-trumpet. It is not agreeable to hear, if you are close, 
and the truth in some minds may suffer from the over-broad form 
in which it is communicated; but if the ship is on fire, and the 
trumpet handy, use your trumpet, by all means. If anybody could 
convey tothe electors of Great Britain the whole import and drift 
of Tory Democracy, as Lord Beaconsfield has endeavoured to 
convey a misrepresentation of the true import of Liberal policy, 
he would do a very great service to his country and mankind. 





But probably no one can, for—and this, we imagine, ig 
the explanation of the need for the broad brush, when 
masses of men are looking on—no one has the authority. 
The use in politics of such manifestoes as Lord Beacons. 
field’s is not to convey arguments, or even ideas, to those 
who read them, but to leave a broad and strong impres- 
sion of the writer’s opinions. The mass of mankind do not 
study politics, and especially foreign politics, themselves, but 
take their views second-hand from those they trust, and want 
to get at those views as quickly, as broadly, and as strongly as 
they can. Then they act on them, or reject them. It is because 
there is still among the body of the people so much unconscious 
reverence for authority, that there is such a difference between 
broad and narrow franchises ; and that when the suffrage is wide, 
authority, if it can but create a broad general impression, can 
effect so much, and that the broad brush in such hands becomes 
so potent an instrument. It conveys unerringly to the general 
mind what authority wishes it to believe, without details, which 
might be disputed, or arguments, which might be shown to be 
false. An impression is given to minds which, if called on to 
act quickly, can only take an impression in. The English suf- 
frage has gone down to the point where electors, conscious of 
ignorance, turn to ‘leaders for a cue; and a general cue, which 
they can catch and remember, is invaluable to them, and exer- 
cises over them an influence which details of any kind would 
only weaken or dissipate. The literary effect is perfect 
when they know clearly what the author in whom they are con- 
fiding means, and it might be possible to secure it without 
words at all. Indeed, this has occurred within the last few 
weeks. Prince Bismarck wanted very much, whatever his pur- 
pose in it, toconvey to the German people the impression that 
they were in danger, and did it through his Army Bill. So 
thoroughly was he understood that as he himself said at a 
large dinner, he found it better not to go down to Parliament 
and give explanations. The electors would never have pardoned 
the Members who rejected his opinion, silently expressed. That is 
the very perfection of the art—to express a great meaning, so as 
to be caught by a great people, through silence, or in panto- 
mime; but Lord Beaconsfield is clever at it, too, and we only 
wish his power, low style of art though his be, were in worthier 
hands. The stage-painter is not the highest of creative artists, 
but if the audience is very large and distant, he can create, 
with wonderful speed, an effect on the multitudinous mind for 
which greater artists may sigh in vain. 


THE LIMITS OF THRIFT. 

N the meeting held at the Mansion House yesterday week 
in praise of Thrift, there were two observations made, of 
which we might say, with Ophelia, “That's for thoughts.” 
One was Professor Leone Levi's remark that “ we should not 
be hasty in censuring the working-men whom we found buying 
a piano, a sofa, roast-beef, or other occasional luxuries, for the 
energies put forth in the work of production would be greatly 
lessened, were there not as a motive-power the prospect, not only 
of sustenance and comfort, but also of comparative luxury.” 
The other remark was Lord Derby’s:—“ The man who saves, 
even if he is selfish in intention, is not so in act, He is doing 
more good than he possibly means or knows.” The former 
sentence suggests the really valuable truth that without the 
practical hope of spending, there would be not only very 
little saving, but very much less of the general energy which 
gives the power to save. The second suggests the equally 
important truth that the habit of thrift, useful as it is to the 
world, may (though it need not) proceed from a state of mind 
which is by no means desirable or admirable,—and may indeed 
foster that state of mind into a vice. Now, both these 
considerations are of very great importance, as affecting 
the limits of thrift. The one shows the danger that too 
great a habit of thrift might cut off some of the most 
important and stimulating of the motives for thrift. The 
other shows the danger that any exaggeration of the 
habit of thrift might render thrift intrinsically intolerable 
and hateful, even though it involved a rich shower of un- 
intended blessings on the world whom it might indirectly 
benefit. It is worth while asking what limits each of these con- 
siderations suggests upon the cultivation of that thrift in which 
Lord Derby says that Englishmen,—excepting, perhaps, the 
middle-classes,—are notoriously deficient. 
A distinguished political economist of the present day 1s 
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a aici 
fond of telling how he had constantly asked his pupils, and 


asked them in vain, for a brief auswer to the question 
as to the one characteristic which distinguishes man 
as a being capable of civilisation, from those inferior 
creatures not capable of it, and never got af pithy or 

inted answer to his question,—if he ever got an answer 
at all,—till he put the question to a class of ladies, one 
of whom replied to it in two words,—* progressive desire.” 
In other words, it is the power of one kind of desire 
when gratified to engender new desires, which makes man a 
being capable of civilisation. The answer was certainly an 
admirable one, and perhaps even more admirable as coming 
from a woman than from a man, for if there be one 
characteristic more than another which distinguishes men 
from women, it is that the former are much more remark- 
able for “ progressive desire” than women,—that women are 
capable of a content of which men are quite incapable. And, 
of course, the answer implies that at each stage of the progress 
of desire, the earlier stages have been partially gratified. No 
man not a lunatic could feed his soul on progressive desires 
none of which had been in any way gratified. So that we 
are reminded at once of Professor Leone Levi's caution to 
political economists against finding too much fault with the 
partial gratification of what may even seem inordinate de- 
sires, if they be desires of the kind which it is well to 
whet, if only to stimulate that energetically creative instinct, 
which, in some races, seems almost non-existent. If the 
French peasant is, as was apparently held by the Mansion 
House meeting, a more frugal creature than the English 
operative,—and we do not doubt it,—yet it may well 
be doubted if he is as energetic in the creation of wealth. 
Even for the very purposes for which we commend 
thrift, thrift is not everything. It is not by any means 
always true that the best way to make a penny is to save a 
penny. As a matter of fact, the people who save the most are 
not usually the people who gain the most. Again, it is mostly 
the women who save, mostly the men who make. And the very 
instinct which saves has often something in it uncongenial to 
the instinct which makes. Timid races, for the most part, 
save; fearless, and even reckless, races for the most part make. 
Harp too much on the saving instinct,—engrain it too much 
in the character,—and you will certainly stunt some of the 
most prolific of the wealth-making impulses, which always 
involve a sort of liberality of outlay, an unstinted venture in 
giving-out, if only in the way of labour and effort, before 
they succeed in their mission. It is sometimes said that it 
is only he who knows how difficult it is to make wealth, who 
is inclined to save it; that those who grow up without ex- 
periencing the difficulty of making, are least likely to value, and 
most likely to squander, what their fathers have painfully 
earned. And that may be true of men who inherit, as some do, 
the “ progressive desire ” which stimulates a poor man to work, 
without inheriting the habits of energy which, in the poor man, 
that progressive desire called into action. But it is still more 
strikingly true, we think, that the man who is most apt to 
create wealth, most rich in the energies which create it, is often 
least gifted with the genius for merely saving it. The gift of 
parsimony, in its highest form, belongs only to those 
who, having the strongest possible sense of the narrow 
limits of their wealth and their powers of earning, are 
most skilful in making their resources go as far as they 
can go, without encroaching on their capital store. Those 
who have no strong sense of the narrow limits of their 
powers of earning will never be the greatest in saving. 'This 
is why the timidest sex and timidest races, the races of least 
resource, are often also the greatest in parsimony. Nor can 
you easily increase the gift for skilful and adroit saving 
amongst those who are enterprising makers of wealth, without 
alarming them as to the results of that enterprise, and, to some 
extent at least, attacking the roots of the “ progressive desire ” 
which drives them on to it. Hence, we quite agree with Professor 
Levi that you cannot be too hard on the English working- 
classes for sometimes indulging the desire for luxury, without 
tending, at least, to alter the type from a type that creates 
much, into a type that consumes little. As a rule, those 
who create much wealth, will create it because they wish 
to consume much, and because they can, to some extent, 
gratify that wish. As a rule, those who consume little will 
consume so little because they distrust their own powers 
to create much ; and the more this distrust grows, the more their 





powers of saving will grow, but the less will the outcome of 
their creative energies be. Hence, if you are too successful 
in changing the English working-man into an adroit and skilful 
saving man, you will, in all probability, also sap a good deal 
of that eagerness for new forms of enjoyment which is the 
secret of his hearty and buoyant work. Here, then, is one 
limit to the teaching of parsimony. Educate the working-man’s 
intellect, if you please, so that he may understand better than 
he does the risk of bad times, the risk of misfortune and loss. 
But do not attempt to carry this so far as to diminish his vital 
energy and hopefulness. Timidity is the true genius of 
thoughtful saving; but timidity is the great foe of generous 
and sanguine work. If it be possible to leave the British 
workman’s sanguine femper what it is, while teaching him 
to appreciate intellectually the risks he can hardly enter 
into morally, you will do him good. If you do more 
than this, if you make fears change place with his hopes,—if 
you turn him into a being who lives in precautions, you will 
certainly enable him to save much, at the cost of his power of 
creating more. 

Next, as to Lord Derby’s warning that the saving temper, 
though beneficent to all the rest of the world, may not un- 
frequently be the fruit of a very narrow and selfish motive in 
the saver. ‘This, too, is most true, and suggests another kind of 
warning of its own. All saving overshoots the mark, and is mis- 
chievous in its results, which makes the means of life seem more 
important tothe saverthan the ends. Of course itis true enough, as 
Lord Derby pointed out, that a very great proportion of saving is 
not selfish, involving self-sacrifices for the future happiness of 
wife, or children, or other relatives, or even for the purpose of 
sparing others the burden of supporting the saver himself in his 
old age. But however that may be, the habit of thinking more 
of the means of living than of the ends of living, is one which it 
is very easy to catch even in saving for others, and it is one 
quite fatal to a mild and genial parsimony. If saving is 
to be made honourable, as it ought to be, it must not be 
made repulsive. And it is made repulsive in every one who 
lives in order to gain the means of living, instead of gaining 
the means of living in order to live. The true parsimony is 
that which is never forgetful that wealth,—even a competence, 
—is desirable only because it renders life a more generous and 
sweeter thing to live than it would be without it; and which 
consequently is as parsimonious of the opportunities of true living, 
when they come, as it is of the means which are intended 
to bring those opportunities within our reach. The peasant 
who goes to bed before dark to avoid the cost of fuel and 
candles, unless he really has not got the means to buy either 
without going into debt, is preferring the means of living to the 
end. Life itself is shorn of so many irrecoverable evenings of 
work, study, or pleasure, only that somebody or other may have 
the means of living, at the cost of him who thus sacrifices a great 
part of the ends of his own life. And it is so also with every 
one who, having once prized any of the ends of life sufficiently 
to desire the wealth wherewith to pursue them, comes in time 
to make the gaining of wealth, whether for himself or others, 
the one end beyond which he does not look. The most im- 
portant of all limits to the habit of thrift is to keep strictly 
in mind what the object of your thrift is, and never to 
overshoot it,—never to go on saving for the sake of saving, 
when the true ends of saving could be much better answered by 
spending, or, at all events, by ceasing to save. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 
a 
DR. RUSSELL, OF MAYNOOTH. 


(To THE Epiror OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 





Sir,—As one of those who had the happiness of being intimate 
with the late Dr. Russell, I must, in the name of all his friends, 
protest against the spirit of an article regarding him in the 
Saturday Review of March 6th. That the writer was animated 
by a kindly and appreciative feeling towards Dr. Russell per- 
sonally, I gladly admit. The article concludes by saying, that 
“in him his country has lost a man looked up to by all who 
had the advantage of knowing him, whether members of his 
own communion or others, not merely as a kindly ecclesiastic 
and a learned professor, but as a typical example of a gentle- 
man, a scholar, and a divine.” Every friend of Dr. Russell must 
be touched by a description so true and so well expressed, and if 
the writer had been content with making his paper an amplifi- 
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cation of this passage, and a plea for its truth, we should 
all rejoice at such a tribute from his pen. But, unhappily, 
the author of the article has judged it fitting to make his eulogy 
on the late President of Maynooth the vehicle for expressing 
polemical opinions of his own,—opinions which he has a perfect 
right to hold and to publish, but with which he has no shadow 
of right to associate the name of Dr. Russell. His statements 
with respect to Dr. Russell’s theological opinions and his rela- 
tions to the authorities of his Church are not only unsupported 
by a particle of evidence, but are, in blunt language, a series of 
mistakes, only explicable by total unacquaintance with the facts. 
He asserts that “under any other Pope than Pius IX., Dr. 
Russell would have been long since raised to the Episcopate, if 
not to the Sacred College.” He adds, further on, “ ‘That he was 
himself, like Cardinal Newman, averse to promotion and pub- 
licity, and preferred the quict life of a student and recluse, may be 
quite true, but that is not the reason why he was never pro- 
moted.” Surely an assertion of that nature should have been 
followed by some attempt at proof. The simple fact is that 
Dr. Russell's own strong and persistent personal wish was the 
only real barrier to his promotion in the Church. In his youth, 
at the age of thirty, he was actually appointed to the Bishopric 
of Ceylon, and it was only after long exertions and repeated 
personal appeals to the then Pope Gregory XVI. that he 
succeeded in obtaining exemption from a dignity he shrank 
from. In later years, he was chosen for the Bishopric of Down 
and Connor, and once more he had to plead strenuously his 
sincere Nolo episcopari. ‘That the primacy of Armagh was 
within his reach, if he had so chosen, is well known. But he 
loved the scholarly and collegiate life, and the leisure for 
thought and exposition which it affords. That he would have 
made an excellent and exemplary bishop, if the mitre had been 
forced upon him, no one doubts, but are the authorities of his 
Church to be accused because they did not put him to the moral 
torture of being compelled to accept what would have been to 
him a life of trial and sacrifice? Again, the writer says 
that he owed his appointment as President of Maynooth not 
to the authorities of his Church, but to the British Govern- 
ment. Nothing can be more entirely incorrect. The appoint- 
ment rested by law with the Trustees of Maynooth, i.c., sub- 
stantially with the Irish Catholic Bishops. It was, no doubt, 
subject to the approval of the Lord-Lieutenant ; but such 
approval was a matter of the merest form. In the year 1857, 
when Dr. Cullen had been for eight years an Trish Archbishop, 
and for four years Archbishop of Dublin, with legatine jurisdic- 
tion, the Bishops of Ireland, with Dr. Cullen at their head, 
selected Dr. Russell, who was then but Professor of Ecclesias- 
tical History, for the office of President, passing over the Vice- 
President, Dr. Whitehead,—himself a learned and distinguished 
man. ‘The writer says, in a spirit which, in one better aware of 
the facts or less warped by antipathies, would be little less than 
odious, that “ Dr. Russell was not, in fact, at all the kind of 
man whom the late Pope delighted to honour, nor would he have 
proved a suitable instrument for the work entrusted to Dr. Cullen, 
of Romanising the Irish priesthood.” Is there a situation on earth 
so influential for the formation of the minds of the priesthood 
in Ireland as that of President of Maynooth ? It is indefinitely 
more so than that of Bishop of a simple diocese. So much for 
the assertion that Dr. Russell was “ persistently kept out in the 
cold.” 

And since the late Cardinal Cullen is referred to throughout 
the article as being in spirit, if not in design, antagonistic to 
Dr. Russell, let me say, as one who can bear testimony, that 
there existed between them feelings of the strongest mutual 
esteem and regard. I do not desire to depart from the immedi- 
ate object of this letter, but I cannot help saying that when 
the writer speaks of Cardinal Cullen as a man “ wholly devoid 
of any intellectual tastes or distinction,” he makes an assertion 
which, to any one who knew the Cardinal, is simply ludicrous, 

But worse even than what is said in the article is what is in- 
sinuated. From the simple fact of Dr. Russell having, in the 
year 1842, given Dr. Newman Veron’s “ Rule of Faith,” just as 
he might have given Bossuet’s “ Exposition,” the writer infers 
that Papal infallibility must have caused him “no less em- 
harrassment than to the late Bishop Haneberg,”’ and that “ it 
must have been a bitter humiliation. to him in his later years to 
feel that either his Church had changed her faith, or he had all 
his life been wrong on a point which concerns the very founda- 
tions of Christian belief.’ In short, the writer desires to pour- 
tray him as at heart agreeing with Dr. Dollinger. If Dr. 





Russell were a living man, nothing would give him 
such pain and grief as the idea that any one on earth 
could represent him as a priest secretly disloyal to his 
Church, and to the Head of his Church. He was loyal to 
them, to his inmost core. He accepted the Vatican de 
crees with the same simple and unhesitating assent that he 
gave to the decrees of other Councils of the Church. For 
Pius IX. he had a true and deep veneration. I happened to be 
beside him when the news arrived of the death of that pontiff, 
and I well remember how tenderly and reverently he spoke of 
him. But a few months previously, Pius IX. had conferred upon 
him the dignity of a Roman prelate. 

Just one thing more. The writer refers to the Dublin Review, 
and says that Dr. Russell was formerly associated with Cardinal 
Wiseman in the conduct of that journal, and he uses language 
suggesting that Dr. Russell ceased to be connected with it on 
account of its Ultramontane opinions. Dr. Russell ceased 
many years ago to be editor of the Review, as his hands were too 
full otherwise; but he never ceased to be connected with it as a 
writer. His very last literary composition was an essay on the 

{nglish sonnet, published in the Dublin Review for October, 
1876, and January, 1877. In May, 1877, he met with the un- 
fortunate fall from his horse the consequences of which debarred 
him from any prolonged intellectual exertion.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A Catuotic Laymay. 
MR. PERRY'S “ST. HUGH OF LINCOLN.” 
(TO THE EDITOR OF THE ‘‘SPECTATOR.”] 

Sir,—In the review of Mr. Perry’s “St. Hugh of Avalon,” 
which appears in your issue of last Saturday, you note, as an 
instance of the Sainut’s “ superiority to the feelings of his age,” 
that “the scruples of those who make an absolute necessity of 
fasting communion, even though to fast may not only injure 
their health, but may impair all their power of entering into 
the service, met with no sympathy from him.” And you base 
this statement upon the following sentence from Mr. Perry’s 
work :—“ During the hot weather, he would oblige the priests 
who said Mass at great Church ceremonials to take some food 
before the celebration, though this was utterly shocking to the 
prejudice of the day.” Will you allow me to point out that 
Mr. Perry has here quite mistaken the sense of the passage of 
the “ Vita Magna” upon which his assertion evidently rests? 
That passage is as follows :—“ Plerumque, dum immodicus 
wstatis fervor immineret, quosdam ministrorum altaris cogebat 
panis et vini modicum preelibare ; ne preegravati estu, jejunio et 
labore, citra periculum, post toties repetitos circuitus in ecclesi- 
arum dedicationibus, astare demum et subministrare missarum 
solemnia celebranti nequivissent.”’ 

Surely, this is clear enough. What the writer says is that the 
Saint, in the heats of summer, would compel certain ministers of 
the altar to take beforehand a little bread and wine, lest, over- 
come by the heat, by their fasting, and by their work, they 
should at last have been unable without risk, after so many 
repeated circuits in the dedication of churches, to stand by the 
celebrant, and minister to him in the solemnities of masses. 
This is the plain meaning of the words, and Iam at a loss to 
understand how Mr. Perry can have possibly found any other 
meaning in them. It is true that the term ministri altaris is 
sometimes used of all those who minister at the altar; but here 
it means, beyond the possibility of doubt (as indeed it generally 
means), the deacon and subdeacon, as opposed to the celebrant. 
And there is not a shadow of authority for Mr. Perry’s allega- 
tion that St. Hugh would upon any occasion oblige the celebrant 
(that is, the priest who said Mass), “to take some food before 
the celebration.””—I am, Sir, &c., W. S. Lity. 

Bust India United Service Club, St. Jumes’ Square, SAW. , 

March 18th. 








“THE FIEND DISCRETION.” 
(To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.) 

Sirn,—I must ery Peceavi! to Mr. Kenny. There can be no 
doubt that Sir William Jones wrote “ Discretion,’ and not 
“Oppression.” The genesis of my own blunder was this. | 
had forgotten the words of Sir William Jones’s ode, and “ Dis- 
cretion ” jarred oddly on my ear, when I read the quotation in 
Webster. I had no copy of Sir William Jones’s works to refer 
to, and I turned to the ode as printed in the first volume of 
the “ Spirit of the Journals,” published in 1794, There I found 
“Oppression,” and this led me astray; and so far as Mr. 
Whipple is concerned, I am hoisted by my own petard. 
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As a mere question of literary taste, I may be permitted, 
perhaps, to observe that Sir William Jones showed himself a 
petter scholar and politician than a poet, by using so common 
a word as “ discretion,” in such a technical sense. When re- 

ublished, so soon after its composition as in 1794, it was 
thought necessary to alter this word; and at the present day, 
it is, I fancy, well-nigh unintelligible to the general reader. 
But I do not for a moment imagine that this justifies the 
editor of the “ Spirit of the Journals ” for making the alteration, 
nor myself for following him.—I am, Sir, &c., 

Your REVIEWER. 








POETRY. 


BEN-BASTES FURIOSO. 
{AFTER—IT IS TO BE HOPED—* REJECTED ADDRESSES.”] 
I am the Peerless Premier, 
’Tis mine to speak, and yours to hear. 
Intelligent England! now the time has come, 
As all must own 
And see, 
When you must rally round Me and the Throne,— 
Particularly Me : 
Or else the random rage of ruthless Rome, 
The fickle falsehood of fair-fawning France, 
Bismarckian braggadocio from Berlin, 
The mystic Muscovite’s most monstrous maw, 
Home-rulers hoarsely howling hideous hum- 
bug, where smug 
They batten on their melancholy isle ; 
And worse (I smile 
At thought of their exuberant verbosity, 
Intoxicated with jocosity, 
And animosity), 
The lagging Liberal leaders, limp and little 
(‘‘ Loyal” begins with 1, and that’s a pity), 
William, the would-be witty, 
And he, that wilier William, the chief curse 
Of the utterly unbounded Universe, 
Will whittle 
The British Constitution, Queen, and Me, 
(Throwing in Northcote, Cross, and Salisbury), 
Away at once; and, England, you will find 
Nothing behind 
Except a policy of Decomposition, 
Purposing Partition, 
Precipitation of Disintegration, 
And Holocaust of Humbug. ( Aside.) What am Lat? 
I don’t mean that. 


England! the Man is here! 
For Benjamin and Beer! 
England, go in and win! 
For Beer and Benjamin, 
Whose mess is five times more 
Than Minister’s was before, 
(As erst in Hebrew writ 
A youth foreshadowed it) ; 
Vote down, ’mid Jingo, Jug, and Jollity, 
‘The imps of irresponsible frivolity ; 
Vote up the Anti-Art-of-Agitation, 
Archangel of All Augurisation, 
Apotheosis of Alliteration, 
At once the A, and O, and B 
(That’s Me); 
The Man of Mystery, 
The Heart of History, 
The Scourge of Savages 
(Which rhymes to “ ravages ”’), 
The Light of Lytton, 
(What rhyme to hit on ?) 
And here I pause, 
Because, 
As I proceed, I find my power grows small 
To rhyme or scan at all. 


What's that to Me, whose clarion Caucasian 
Has by Tall Truth saved England from invasion, 
Remade the world, and given new rope 

To exhausted Europe ? 





(I ever mix my metaphors, for choice ; 
Mixtures are potent on the popular voice.) 
Yet, Tancred, stay ; thine earnest eloquence curb, 
For here I do perceive my sentences, 
By dangerous degrees, 
Of sense and syntax all bereft : 
I know not where I left 
My verb. 
So, England, think! Iam the Monarch of Men! 
And I am ready to come in again: 
No matter about the others, for you see 
The State,—that’s Me. 
Reject me? Oh, you won't! 


Now, don’t! 
For if you do—oh, perdurable shame 
To thy brand-new Imperial name !— 
You may be called upon, some early day, 
Once more to pay 
Your way! 


H. M. 





BOOKS. 
a 
BAGEHOT’S ECONOMIC STUDIES.* 

We shall hardly attempt to criticise these last utterances of a 
great economist—not that they will not stand the test of keener 
criticism than we can bring to bear on them, but because our 
space can be more usefully employed in giving a slight out- 
line of their scope and purpose. They are, unfortunately, 
fragments of an unfinished whole. We can only con- 
jecture from the basis which is here laid what the super- 
structure would have been, if death had not arrested the 
builder’s hand. But we have enough to show us that the 
work would have been carried out in Mr. Bagehot’s best style. 
Notwithstanding their occasional diffuseness and disjointed- 
ness, which further revision would doubtless have removed, these 
studies are penetrated from first to last with their author's 
peculiar power. The wide historical knowledge, the intimate 
acquaintance with the facts of the business world, the strong 
yet subtle logic, and above all, those constant flashes of insight 
and that wealth of suggestive illustration which give to all he 
wrote a kind of personal charm, and prove him to have been (as 
he himself would have said) a “ first-hand” writer—all these 
are here to stamp the work with his unmistakable autograph. 

Mr. Bagehot was strongly of opinion that much of the dis- 
favour into which Political Economy has fallen in these latter 
days is due to the failure of its expounders to keep steadily 
in view that it is an abstract science, resting upon certain de- 
finite presuppositions, and not to be applied, except to societies 
and transactions where the conditions which it assumes are 
substantially in accordance with the facts. The essays on the 
“ Postulates of English Political Economy,” the “ Preliminaries 
of Political Economy,” and the “ Growth of Capital,” attempt 
to state explicitly what the assumptions are from which the 
economist starts. The chief of them are shown to be, that in 
buying and selling men are actuated solely by a desire to 
make the best bargain possible; that all things which 
are capable of satisfying human wants, and cannot be 
had for nothing, are equally, and in the same sense, wealth ; 
that land is limited in quantity, and variable in quality; 
and that “the power of parents to produce children exceeds the 
power to provide for them in what those parents think sufficient 
comfort,” and in the long-run, exceeds the power to provide for 
them atall. Mr. Bagehot takes each of these hypotheses, and after 
bringing out all that is involved in it, comes to the conclusion 
that while it is only true of communities which have reached, 
or are fast approaching, that stage of industrial development 
which he calls the “ great commerce,” yet when applied to such 
communities, it is sufficiently true to furnish a basis for further 
reasoning. Qualifications must, no doubt, be made in dealing 
with the case of newly settled countries. In the United States, 
for instance, and in our own Australian colonies, no mistake will 
be made in assuming that commercial transactions are regulated 
by purely commercial motives, and yet the natural limitations 
to the supply of land, and the tendency of population to grow 
faster than food, have hardly begun to be felt :— 

“Tt is strange to think how different would have been the fate of 
this and of coming generations, if America and Australia had pos- 


* Economic Studies. By the late Walter Bagehot. London: Longmans. 1880, 
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sessed imperfect but thickly-populated civilisations, like those of 
China and of India. In climate, and in all external circumstances, 
America seems as fit for an early civilisation as India. Happily, 
however, it did not possess one, nor did Australia. There is 
nothing there now left to cumber the ground. A race rich 
in the arts of civilisation is thus placed in a country rich in 
unowned but fertile land. And in these countries there is 
no check on population. Those who can live there—who are the 
kind of people that can bear the necessary rudeness, and can live 
there—can multiply as fast as they like; they will be able to support 
their children in the rough comfort of such countries ; those children 
will not be in the least likely to die off from want or disease ; on the 
contrary, they will be as likely to live as any children of the human 
race. The possible maximum of multiplication is there reached, and 
yet none of the multipliers are deteriorated in the scale of the life or 
in any of their circumstances. And it is necessary to take most 
careful account of this exceptional case, because it vitally affects 
the present life of present commercial nations to which political 
economy is meant to be an approximation. The existence of those 
nations is vitally affected by the results of this exception, and 
therefore those results must not be neglected. It follows from 
those results that political economy is not the ‘dismal science’ 
which it was thought to be years ago, and which many 
people still imagine it to be. It does not teach that of neces- 
sity there will be, as time goes on, a greater and greater diffi- 
culty in providing for the increase of mankind. It assumes as an 
indisputable fact a present difficulty, but it does not assume, or say, 
that this difficulty will increase. That augmentation of difficulty 
will not arise,—first, because some of the inhabitants of old countries 
can emigrate to new countries, where people may increase as fast as 
they can; secondly, because those emigrants produce more than 
they want in bare subsistence, and can send home a surplus to those 
who remain behind; thirdly, because even in the old countries the 
growing improvement in the arts of production is likely, at least, to 
counterbalance the inevitable difficulty of a gradual resort to less 
favoured and fertile soils.” (pp. 93-94.) 

There is another assumption, besides those already mentioned, 
which lies at the root of all our current political economy, 
namely, that “labour and capital circulate readily within the 
limits of a nation from employment to employment, leaving 
that in which the remuneration is smaller, and going to that 
in which it is greater.’ No part of Mr. Bagehot’s book is 
more characteristic or more original than that in which he dis- 
cusses how much this assumption itself assumes, and how many 
societies have stopped short of the stage at which it begins to 
be true. To take the case of labour first, before labour can 
transfer itself in the manner supposed, there must be a system 
of separate and definitely constituted employments amongst 
which it may circulate. Even the establishment of the division 
of labour by no means involves the existence of competition 
between man and man. On the contrary, the moral atmo- 
sphere of early societies, in which the units are not individuals 
but natural or artificial groups, is most unfavourable to the 
growth of anything like competitive industry. It is felt that 
the recognition of any right in the single workman to “better 
himself,” would lead in time to the disintegration of the whole 
structure of the community. Hence the tendency to secure the 
advantages of division without the dangers of competition, which 
led in early times to the system of hereditary trades, and later 
to the mediwval mysteries and guilds. Slavery, again, where it 
exists, interferes with the natural distribution and voluntary 
migration of free labour; and the necessity for a militia to guard 
against external aggression, such as we find in the feudal ages, 
acts in a different way, but with the same result. If we turn to 
capital, we find that in its case, too, the conditions upon which 
mobility depends have rarely been fulfilled in the past history 
of the world. Just as there can be no migration of labour, until 
there is separation of employments, so there will be no move- 
ment of capital from the less to the more profitable trades, until 
there is an organised system of exchange. The stage of barter 
must be passed, and money in some form or other must 
have come into use, before capital will circulate freely. The 
sign of unusual profit in a trade is a rise in the price of its pro- 
ductions, and itis money which renders the change immediately 
visible. Moreover, during the process of computation which 
precedes the transfer, and which takes time, money alone, of all 
forms of capital, can be certainly and profitably employed. 
“Tt is a form in which capital is held in suspense, without loss.” 
But money is only a part, and in modern times a subordinate 
part, of the machinery by which the ebb and flow of capital are 
controlled. Mr. Bagehot shows that in modern England, 
where the system of commerce is most highly organised, 
there are three main reservoirs from which the requirements 
of any trade which has become suddenly profitable can be 
promptly supplied. In the first place, there is the “ loan fund ” 
of the country, lying in the hands of bankers and _bill-brokers. 
* You could almost see the change of capital, if you could look 
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great speculative fund,” consisting of the surplus profits of 
traders in the various departments, and waiting fora prosperous 
opportunity to flow into their own and into “subsidiary and 
kindred ”’ trades. Lastly, there is always a certain number of 
young men with capital about to start in business, and they 
naturally choose the line which seems at the moment likely to 
pay best. To put it shortly, before you can have the free migra- 
tion of capital upon which the whole economic theory of prices 
rests, you must have a concurrence of circumstances of which 
hardly a single one is to be found in a primitive community; a 
specialised class of employers or capitalists; a spare fund always 
ready for investment ; a convenient medium of exchange; a 
banking system; a generally diffused knowledge of business 
and love of enterprise; and the power of freely choosing an 
occupation, and securely following it :— 

‘** And these reasonings also enable us to explain what is so common 
in all writing concerning those early and pre-economic times. One 
of the commonest phenomena of primitive trade is ‘ fixed’ prices, and 
the natural inquiry of every one who is trained in our political 
economy is, how could these prices be maintained. They seem im- 
possible, according to the teaching which he has received, and yet 
they were maintained for ages; they lasted longer than many things 
now-a-days which we do not reckon short-lived. One explanation is 
that they were maintained by custom; but this fails at the crisis, 
for the question is, how could the custom be maintained? The un. 
changing price could not always be right, under changing circum. 
stances. Why did not capital and labour flow into the trades which 
at the time had more than their ‘ natural’ price, desert those which 
had less, and so disturb the first with a plethora, and the second 
with a scarcity ? The answer we now see is that what we have 
been used to call ‘natural’ is not the first, but the second nature of 
men ; that there were ages when capital and labour could not migrate, 
when trade was very much one of monopoly against monopoly. 
And in such a society, fixing a price is a primitive way of 
doing what in after-ages we do, as far as we can; it is a mode of 
regulating the monopoly,—of preventing the incessant dissensions 
which in all ages arise about what is a just price, and what is not, 
when there is no competition to settle that price...... When we 
try to regulate monopolies ourselves, we have arrived at nothing 
better. The fares of railways—the fixed prices at which these great 
monopolies carry passengers—are as accidental, as much the rough 
results of inconclusive experiments, as any prices can be.” (pp. 65-66.): 
The rest of the book is mainly taken up with papers on Adam 
Smith, Malthus, and Ricardo, three of the most couspicuous 
figures in the line of the economic succession, and abounds in 
vivid description and acute criticism. We must content our- 
selves with calling special attention to the exposition of the 
theory of market value in the study on Adam Smith. Mr. 
Bagehot appears to have been struck (as many of our more 
recent economists, and especially Jevons, Cairnes, and 
Marshall have been), with the confusion which prevails 
in the ordinary text-books from the ambiguous and mis- 
leading use of the terms “supply” and “demand.” An 
ingenious analysis of the conditions of an ordinary bargain 
leads him to the conclusion that the compendious formula, 
“price depends upon supply and demand,” involves a reference 
to six different things, viz., ‘‘ the actual quantity of the article 
in the market, the quantity of money actually ready to be in- 
vested in it, and the average strength with which the wish to 
hold the article, the wish to acquire it, the wish to obtain money, 
and the wish to invest it, operate through the whole class of 
buyers and sellers.” The value of this way of putting the mat- 
ter is that it distinguishes clearly between the material and 
mental elements in a sale. It shows, for instance, the differ- 
ence—so often slurred over, in the convenient vagueness of the 
word “ supply ’—between actual supply, and estimated or pro- 
bable supply. The former is that with which the bargain can be 
performed; the latter merely influences the opinions and desires 
of the dealers, making them “ more or less anxious to keep or to 
sell the actual supply ;” “ we mast not confound the chance 
results of these varying opinions with the steady desire of each 
dealer to dispose of his own article.” (p. 214.) The applica- 
tion of the theory to the wages question (p. 107), and to markets 
like the Stock Exchange (pp. 102-3, 210-4), is very suggestively 
worked out. Mr. Bagehot, of course, recognises that, in so far 
as competition is unfettered and there is a free circulation of 
capital and labour between different employments, there will 
be, for all commodities, a normal price, which will be regulated by 
their relative cost of production, and towards which their market 
price willalways gravitate. The competition of labour is stillvery 
imperfect. ‘ Man is of all pieces of luggage the most difficult 
to be removed. In general, an ill-paid labourer early in life 
gives hostages to misfortune; he burdens himself with the 
support of a wife and children; he cannot move, or they would 
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starve.” (p- 115.) Capital, on the other hand, as we have 
already seen, has, through the invention of money and the 
development of banking, become easily and immediately trans- 
ferable. Hence it is substantially true that within the limits of 
a single country, “ capitals employed in all trades yield an equal 
return in equal times,” which is only another way of saying 
that “ things produced with the same amount of capital in 
similar times and similar circumstances exchange one for 


another.” 


MRS. GATTY’S PARABLES FROM NATURE.* 


Mrs. Garry was one of those wise, but not too numerous, 
persons who, being more or less notable in their time, have yet 
begged their friends to let them go out of the world without 
commemoration, or as Carlyle pathetically puts it, with “no 
biography, and silence.” She was a woman of considerable and 
very justly earned influence, combining, as she did, with con- 
siderable vigour of mind and a good deal of imaginative 
power, a very large and accurate knowledge of branches of 
natural science rarely pursued by amateurs of either sex 
with anything like her steadiness or diligence. The result, 
besides other stories for children, was a number of slight 
and fanciful, but both humorous and poetical pieces, which 
she called “Parables of Nature,’ but which are often not 
very well described by that name,—pieces charming after 
their kind, and instructive, alike to the young and the 
mature, for the information which they so pleasantly con- 
vey. Mrs. Ewing has not violated the spirit of her 
mother’s wish by the graceful and very reserved notice of 
her which is prefixed to this edition of the Parables from 
Nature. 1t suffices simply to give some insight into the eager 
genius of this thoughtful and interesting woman, without going 
into details of her private life. Mrs. Ewing says of the secret 
of her mother’s originality in telling tales to the young, that 
not a little of it was due to her resolute, or rather, not so 
much resolute as involurtary, candour :— 


“Tt is, of course, very difficult for me to express any opinion on 
the value of my mother’s writings, and still more so to speak of her 
qualities ; but of her most marked personal characteristic I may say, 
that I believe it is the key to what is most valuable in her work, and 
is what, if any of them do last, will make them lasting. Everybody 
who knew her will probably agree that this was innate truthfulness 
of every kind: candour, about little things as well as great, that was 
sometimes almost comical; a fidelity, and an impossibility of social 
manceuvring or affectation which now and again led to funny scenes, 
but which founded her friendships as upon a rock. And (perhaps 
the rarest kind of truthfulness, because it demands the power to 
think for oneself as well as the wish to be true), so absolute a genuine- 
ness of convictions, and of caring for things, that her studies and 
hobbies were entirely apart from fashion, and whatever it was that 
she worked at, she could not help putting her heart into her work. I 
find it difficult to state with needful brevity my intense conviction of 
‘the value of this quality in writers for the young, or rather, in those 
who teach at all—and when it is set down it seemsa truism. But, 
if one comes to think of it, some of the worst effects of want of truth 
—truth in fact and truth in feeling—are not found as the immediate 
handiwork of the father of lies. The world would perhaps have less 
to unlearn, and not be so chary of its reverence, if all books of devo- 
ton, pious tales, religious memoirs, missionary records, charity re- 
ports, tracts for the poor, teachings for children, and sermons for 
grown-up people, were based upon neither more nor less than strict 
fact and genuine feeling. Now, when to a conscience which cannot, 
for any aim or cause, exaggerate, warp, or withhold, is added that 
robustness of mental power which saves from self-deception,—because 
it makes a person with strong convictions and enthusiasms to con- 
tinually check these before his own soul by truth, and common-sense, 
and sense of humour,—such an one’s teaching is likely to be healthy, 
and to have originality, and to prove satisfying to the pertinacious 
thoroughness of children’s desire to know; and when this conscien- 
tiousness extends to tastes and pursuits, so that they are works and 
not whims, the lessons of such a teacher are very valuable in an age 
when one is in much less danger of being uncultured than of being 
veneered by a cultivation too skin-deep to give much happiness to 
oneself or help to others. One result of her mental candour in my 
mother’s child-books was that the ‘morals’ of her tales were so 
rarely conventional, and the lessons never (what children particularly 
hate) could be felt to be ‘ unfair.’ ” 


And no doubt Mrs. Gatty was candid, but she was not candid 
in the sense in which we are chiefly accustomed to candour in 
the world,—i.e., the sense of saying everything disagreeable 
which it oceurs to you to say to your friends, and keeping all 
the agreeable things to yourself. In the very admirable little 
parable—if parable it be-—called “ Purring when you are 
pleased,” Mrs. Gatty enforces upon kittens and little girls alike 
what a very unfortunate defect it is to have something that 
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rises in your throat whenever you would otherwise express your 
pleasure at the treatment the world gives you, and how much 
happier for every one it is to purr frankly when pleased. 
If Mrs. Gatty was at times almost awkwardly candid in her 
relations with her friends or her audience of children, she was 
certainly quite as candid when the candour was by no means 
awkward, but only gracious. She had no sympathy with her 
dignified puss, who tried to teach her kittens not to purr when 
they were pleased :— 

“Wretched little creature !’’? she would say to poor Puss Missy, 

who, even after the the meal was over, would lie purring with plea- 
sure in front of the fire ; ‘what in the world are you making all that 
noise and fuss about? Why are you to be always letting yourself 
down by thanking people for what they do for you, as if you did not 
deserve it, and had no right to expect it ? Isn’t it quite right of them 
to feed you and keep you warm? What a shame it would be if they 
left you withont food or fire! I am ashamed to see you make your- 
self so cheap, by showing gratitude for every trifle. For goodness’ 
sake, have a little proper pride, and leave off such fawning ways! 
Look at your brother, and see how differently he behaves !—takes 
everything as a matter of course, and has the sense to keep his feel- 
ings to himself ; and people are sure to respect him all the more. It 
keeps up one’s friends’ interest, when they are not too sure that one 
is pleased. But you, with your everlasting acknowledgments, will 
be seen through, and despised very soon. Have a little more esteem 
for your own character, I do beg! What is to become of self-respect, 
if people are to purr whenever they are pleased ??”’ 
At the same time, Mrs. Gatty’s candour led her tothink of delicate 
excuses whether for cats or human beings found wanting in this 
sort of graciousness, and she was by no means willing to accept 
their own ungracious account of the matter. The kitten which 
does not purr frankly when it is pleased, confesses to the kitten 
which does, that the truth is that when it begins to purr “ there’s 
something that chokes a little in my throat.” And Mrs. Gatty 
proceeds to explain that, though nothing could have mduced 
the mother cat to give such an account of the matter herself, 
yet, if the truth must be told, puss had herself experienced that 
sensation of choking when she had been betrayed into purring 
because she was pleased. Nay, Mrs. Gatty goes on tosuggest that 
something analogous in human beings may be the explanation of 
much unlovely and apparently ungrateful reserve. So that Mrs. 
Gatty’s candour evidently did not consist so much in confessing 
disagreeable opinions of other people, as in confessing the ex- 
cuses she saw for the apparent disagreeableness of other people, 
—a very much more attractive kind of candour than the other. 

The charm of the curious little lessons in natural and moral 
history which Mrs. Gatty called Parables from Nature is, however, 
certainly not due to her involuntary candour alone. She had a 
playful imagination, which relieved the otherwise didactic 
character of all such conceptions as these, and filled them with a 
senseof ease and life. It is charming to hear her caterpillars talk. 
They talk in just the kind of way in which the sleepy common- 
sense of the world talks, professing an unlimited amount of 
deference to authority, but beginning to cavil at what authority 
tells them the moment it requires even a tiny stretch of their 
own common-placeness to accept it. They take credit for their 
limited imagination as a sort of humility, but find out that true 
humility involves a certain active disbelief in their own capacity 
for assigning limits to the possibilities of nature and life, so that 
what they take credit for as humility soon blossoms out in dog- 
matism. It would be hard to make a caterpillar talk more cun- 
ningly than in the following passage :— 

“¢ News, news, glorious news, friend Caterpillar!’ sang the Lark ; 
‘but the worst of it is, you won’t believe me!’-—‘I believe every- 
thing I am told,’ observed the Caterpillar, hastily. ‘Well, then, first 
of all, I will tell you what these little creatures are to eat,’’—-and the 
Lark nodded his beak towards the eggs. ‘What do you think it is 
tobe? Guess!’—‘ Dew, and the honey out of flowers, I am afraid,’ 
sighed the Caterpillar.—‘No such thing, old lady ! Something 
simpler than that. Something that you can get at quite easily.’— 
‘I can get at nothing quite easily but cabbage-leaves,’ murmured the 
Caterpillar, in distress.—‘ Excellent! my good friend,’ cried the 
Lark, exultingly ; ‘you have found it out. You are to feed them 
with cabbage-leaves.’—‘ Never !’ said the Caterpillar, indignantly. 
‘It was their dying mother’s last request that I should do no such 
thing.’—‘ Their dying mother knew nothing about the matter,’ per- 
sisted the Lark; ‘but why do you ask me, and then disbelieve what 
I say? You have neither faith nor trust.’—‘ Oh, I believe everything 
I am told,’ said the Caterpillar.‘ Nay, but you do not,’ replied the 
Lark; ‘you won't believe me even about the food, and yet that is but 
a beginning of what I have to tell you.’—‘ Why, Caterpillar, what do 
you think those little eggs will turn out to be ?’—‘ Butterflies, to be 
sure,’ said the Caterpillar.—‘ Caterpillars !’ sang the Lark, ‘and ycu’ll 
find it out in time ;’ and the Lark flew away, for he did not want to 
stay and contest the point with his friend.—‘ I thought the Lark hac 
been wise and kind,’ observed the mild green Caterpillar, once more 
beginning to walk round the eggs, ‘but | find that he is foolish and 
saucy instead. Perhaps he went up too high this time. Ah, it’s a 
pity when people who soar so high are silly and rude, nevertheless ! 
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Dear ! I still wonder whom he sees, and what he does up yonder.’ 
—‘I would tell you, if you would believe me,’ sang the Lark, descend- 
ing once more.—‘I believe everything I am told,’ reiterated the 
Caterpillar, with as grave a face as if it were a fact.—‘ Then I’ll tell 
you something else,’ cried the Lark; ‘for the best of my news re- 
mains behind. You will one day be a Butterfiy yourself. —‘ Wretched 
bird !’ exclaimed the Caterpillar, ‘you jest with my inferiority,—now 
you are cruel, as well as foolish. Go away! I will ask your advice 
no more.’—‘I told you you would not believe me,’ cried the Lark, 
nettled in his turn.—‘I believe everything that I am told,’ persisted 
the Caterpillar ; ‘that is’—and she hesitated—‘ everything that it is 
veasonable to believe. But to tell me that butterflies’ eggs are cater- 
pillars, and that caterpillars leave off crawling and get wings, and 
become butterflies ! Lark! you are too wise to believe such non- 
sense yourself, for you know it is impossible. —‘I know no such 
thing!’ said the Lark, warmly. ‘Whether I hover over the corn- 
fields of earth, or go up into the depths of the sky, I see so many 
wonderful things, I know no reason why there should not be more. 
Oh, Caterpillar! it is because you crawl, because you never get 
beyond your cabbage-leaf, that you call any thing impossible.’ — 
‘Nonsense !’ shouted the Caterpillar, ‘I know what’s possible, and 
what’s not possible, according to my experience and capacity, as 
well as you do. Look at my long, green body, and these endless 
legs, and then talk to me about having wings and a painted feathery 
coat! Fool! ’—‘ And fool you! you would-be-wise Caterpillar !’ 
cried the indignant Lark. ‘Fool, to attempt to reason about what 
you cannot understand! Do you not hear how my song sWells with 
rejoicing as I soar upwards to the mysterous wonder-world above ? 
Oh, Caterpillar! what comes to you from thence, receive as I do, 
upon trust.’—‘ That is what you call ’— Faith,’ interrupted the 
Lark.—‘ How am I to learn Faith ?’ asked the Caterpillar—— At 
that moment she felt something at her side. She looked round— 
eight or ten little green caterpillars were moving about, and had 
already made a show of a hole in the cabbage-leaf. They had broken 
from the Butterfly’s eggs! Shame and amazement filled our green 
friend’s heart, but joy soon followed ; for, as the first wonder was 
possible, the second might be so too. ‘Teach me your lesson, Lark!’ 
she would say ; and the Lark sang to her of the wonders of the earth 
below, and of the heaven above. And the Caterpillar talked all the 
rest of her life to her relations of the time when she should boa 
Butterfly.” 


Those who can enjoy such airy and playful imaginings as 
these, illustrated often by a great deal of true natural history, 
will be glad to possess this new and complete edition of the 
late Mrs. Gatty’s Parables from Nature, with its numerous 
and pretty illustrations, and its very interesting account of 
the author. 

This is, however, though a most handsome and admirably 
printed book, too heavy for children to hold in their hands, 
und we should like to see it succeeded by a little edition in 
tive small volumes, which would be all the dearer to children’s 
hearts fer being in a miniature shape. We doubt if publishers 
—who are usually, and perhaps fortunately, grown-up persons 
—remember how dear to the hearts of children are all small 
hooks, especially if they are in several volumes. A child’s book 
in two small volumes is twice as dear to a child as two single- 
volume books; and as for a child’s book in three volumes or 
more, these are the inexpressible treasures of the child's litera- 
ture,—the visible multiplicity in unity and unity in multiplicity 
causing him a distinct literary delight, which is inappreciable to 
the grown-up reader, though the same taste is revived in a 
spurious form, and for a very different reason, in the demand 
of the circulating library for three-volume novels. 











MR. WEDMORE ON GENRE PAINTING.* 
THERE 1s one question which the reviewer of the present day is 
continually called upon to answer, though it is hardly less diffi- 
cult of solution than the enigma of the Sphinx, and that question 
is this,—given a man who professes to instruct his fellow-men 
upon any subject, how far can he be excused for not using 
plainly intelligible words ¥ Will any gifts of sympathy 
and insight that he may possess, avail to render his 
work good, if his phraseology is affected or obscure, his 
thoughts meaning scarcely certain ? 
With all humility, for we know the current of popular 
epinion is against us, we submit that a negative answer 
should be given to the above query,—that a writer who 
professes to instruct is never justified in not saying his 
counsel, reproof, or exposition, with the utmost clearness that 
he can compass. This seems to us to be more certainly the 
case, where the subject-matter is one where it is difficult, at the 
best of times, to find any good starting-ground for dogma,— 
such subject-matter, say, as that of religion or art. Where 
most people have half-ideas, it is surely heinous in the extreme 
for their teachers not to strive to their uttermost to speak 
plainly as well as truly, lest they should appear to sanction the 
conclusion that half-ideas are all that can be formed on such 
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matters, and thereby encourage the very useless and what 
George Eliot calls “ expensive ignorance ” which it should be a 
teacher’s duty to correct. 

It is upon this ground that we find the greatest fault with 
the work upon Genre Painting, by Mr. Frederick Wedmore, 
which forms the subject of our notice, for it is a work which, 
though evidencing considerable power of expression and 
acquaintance with its subject, is yet intentionally affected in 
style, and singularly inconsequent and unreasoning in judg 
ment. Instances of both these faults are given below. Before, 
however, we substantiate our assertions, let us do justice to 
the one conspicuous merit of the book, namely, its readableness, 
Though Mr. Wedmore’s lucubrations are continually illustrated 
by references to individual works by the master or masters of 
whom he is speaking, these references are introduced so cleverly, 
are, to use a painter’s expression, so nicely “touched in,” as to 
rather enliven than interrupt the writing; and there are few 
modern works upon Art where there are prettier bits of descrip- 
tion of the subjects and incidents of various pictures. One of 
these, not even an exceptionally good one, we give as a speci- 
men of how well Mr. Wedmore can write, when he dares to be 
natural :— 

“ With his back to the window, from which a placid light falls on 

his age-whitened head, sits James Lutma, goldsmith, meditating 
on his work. By him are the implements of his art, used but a 
minute since, and soon to be resumed. Meanwhile, the nervous, 
active hand—an old hand, but subtle yet, and in which ancient skill 
struggles with age—is greatly relaxed, and there is not even the 
anxiety of a pleasant busyness in the goldsmith’s face. For it is a 
happy and tranquil face; still not unobservant, yet greatly at rest. 
In the main, the work of life is done, and it has prospered : a goodly 
gift has been well used. There is rest in the thought of past 
achievements, a kindly smile on the aged mouth, happily garrulous of 
far-away work-days.” 
Then follow a few words of judicious and observant admiration 
for various technical merits in this portrait, which is by Rem- 
brandt. Here, as we have said, Mr. Wedmore is at his best; 
and his best is very good, could scarcely be much better, 
in a book written like this, namely, for those who love pictures, 
but know little about them. Nothing could be more fit- 
ting than the strain of appreciation—a little too sensitive, per- 
haps, but still not altogether undiscriminating—of the passage 
we have quoted; for it is one of the provinces of a critic, and by 
no means his least important province,-to arouse in others less 
sensitive than himself, the enthusiasm for worthy work, and to 
dwell a little fondly upon hints of meaning which might other- 
wise have passed unnoted. 

A reading of the whole work is almost necessary to appreciate 
the truth of our remarks upon the affectation of Mr. Wedmore’s 
style, as it is one which shows itself more in the unnecessary 
introduction and unusual arrangement of ordinary words, than 
in any especially bizarre phrases, though such are by no means 
uncommon. One of the salient characteristics is the frequent 
use of such words as “hardly,” “very,” “sure,” “gracious,” 
“precious,” and “greatly,” which are continually appearing where 
they are not wanted, like atoo obedient genius, when his talis- 
man is unintentionally acted upon. If we were analysing the 
style of this book for the purpose of imitation, we should pro- 
bably discover that what the writer would call its “secret” lay 
in taking an ordinary thought, and watering it down till, like 
a grain of quinine in a glass of amontillado, its presence is 
rather suspected than felt. Take, for instance, the first sentence 
in the book,—that is, the opening lines of the preface. Mr. 
Wedmore wishes to say that in writing of genre, he wishes not 
to repeat former writers, and this is how he says it :— 

“Tn trying to tell the story of genre painting, as it is found in the 

lives and works of the greater masters, it has seemed not amiss to 
pass somewhat lightly over what has already been satisfactorily 
written of, and to concentrate attention, if that may be, on artists of 
whom English criticism has had little to say. I have thought it 
chiefly waste of time to dwell in detail on the work of Hogarth, but 
very necessary to insist upon the excellence of Jan Steen and 
Watteau.” 
Such is the opening of what Mr. Wedmore calls the “note” to 
his book, and a very true key-note it is, for throughout the 
work we find the same redundancy of expression, the same half- 
delicate, half-artificial use of words, in which it seems as if there 
was a struggle going on between the author and his phraseology.. 
in which now one, now the other, got the upper hand. 

Pictures are “alive and a-sparkle,” groups in the composition 
are “ of most ingenious invention, and most pointed pourtrayal ;” 
an artist is spoken of who “recoiled from no coarseness, yet 
rose to the rendering of the sweetest ;” canvasses are “ touched 
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from end to end with consummate dexte rity and painter’s art.” 
One painter has a “rhythm of line turned into subtle compli- 
cations ;” another, “a calculated vagueness which may suggest 
movement;” a third has “at his sure command a power of 
noble draughtsmanship generally unsuspected in his work.”’ So 
might examples of these Osric-like expressions be multiplied 
almost to infinity, were it worth while, but it is sufficient to call 
attention to the unfortunate effect of allowing writing which is 
in many respects both good and entertaining, to be spoilt by 
the introduction of words and phrases like the above, some of 
which are without meaning, and only serve to irritate any man 
of ordinary understanding. 

A final word should be said as to the worth of the critical 
opinions given by Mr. Wedmore. Whenever exposition alone is 
needed of the subject, or the narrative of the incidents of the 
artist’s life, it would be very difficult to find it better done, 
though it might be more plainly expressed. But when the work of 
the artist hasto be assigned to its proper place in relation to other 
works of art, Mr. Wedmore is not so much an unsafe guide as 
no guide at all. He is no guide, for this reason,—that he habitu- 
ally uses, in relation to inferior works, terms of approbation so 
strong, that they convey the impression that the work is of the 
highest quality. He is apparently blind to the artistic demerits 
of his subject, and only cares to dwell upon its excellences. 
Consequently, this work gives a very one-sided view of the sub- 
ject it treats, and its judgments must be considered to be as 
the speech of a special pleader. 





MR. CLAYDEN’S BEACONSFIELD REGIME.* 
Our first impulse, on finishing a perusal of Mr. Clayden’s history 
of six years of the Beaconsfield Septennate, was to ask why is 
not what the author has done for six years, done for every year ? 
That first impulse has solidified into our last reflection on the 
matter. In these days of expeditious guides to knowledge,— 
Statesman’s and Educational Year- Books, Reader’s Handbooks, 
Encyclopedic Dictionaries, and the like,—why does not some 
enterprising publisher have compiled what, for want of a better 
phrase, we may style “'The Politician’s Year-Book,” which 
should contain, on the alphabetical method, accurate informa- 
tion as to the leading political events of the year, and, above 
all give abundant quotations from the speeches of public men ? 
The Annual Register aud the Annals of Our Time have 
found their places and functions, and why not a work 
like this—say, a volume of the size of Mr. Frederick 
Martin’s well-known annual—which would be a_ great 
boon to Members of the two Houses, publicists, and the 
thousands of others who are keenly interested in political dis- 
cussion, but have no time, in its hurry, to ransack Hansard or 
the files of a daily newspaper? A Scotch publisher issued a 
small and compact book, styled “ A Political Year-Book” for 
1878; but so far as we have seen, and in spite of the import- 
ance, politically, of the year 1879, no continuation of it has been 
attempted. But where he apparently fears to tread, another 
may surely seek to walk, even if he have to wait a year or two 
before pecuniary success comes to him. 

The plan of this work is admirable, and so, in all important re- 
spects,is the execution. The latter, indeed, we can best criticise by 
saying that Mr. Clayden has done full justice to his subject, but 
less than justice to himself; in other words, he should have made 
his work a half larger, and issued it intwo volumes. As regards 
impartiality, method, and accuracy, it leaves little to be 
desired, Mr. Clayden frankly avows his disapproval of the 
conduct of the present Administration. But he allows it 
to condemn itself out of its own mouth. He desires 
as ardently as all patriotic Englishmen, whose heads are 
not in a Cowen muddle, that Lord Beaconsfield should 
cease to hold the reins of power. But below the por- 
trait which he draws, or rather, allows his pen to draw for 
him, he does not write “Political Blackleg,”’ or “ Modern 
Mephistopheles.” From first to last, too, Mr. Clayden’s method 
shows itself clearly and intelligibly. We have a regular 
transition, as year alter year has its history given, 
from domestic to foreign politics, from helplessness at 
home to restlessness abroad. He has taken great pains to be 
correct as to dates and statistics, and it is, perhaps, in regard 
to such points that the book will be found of most value. Mr 
Clayden possesses, further, the happy gift—absolutely neces- 
sary for the production of a condensed history—of putting a 
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political situation, or giving the purport of a measure, in few 
words. The description, for instance, of the Government’s 
Scotch Patronage Bill, as “a Liberal measure which had 
become a reactionary scheme, by being brought into the world 
a generation behind its time,” is perfect. But Mr. Clayden’s 
“space” is not sufficient to allow him adequate freedom of 
style. He sometimes condenses too much. It is in this 
snippety and bald Macaulayese, for instance, that he tells us 
of Isandhlwana and Rorke’s Drift :-— 


“On Monday, February 3rd, the public was told that the Zulu war 
had begun, and that the Tugela had been crossed on January 12th 
without opposition from the Zulus. On the 7th it was announced 
that Colonel Pearson had got to Ekowe, and that Colonel Glyn had 
had a successful engagement. The next telegram came in the early 
morning of February 11th, and brought the news of the terrible defeat 
of this column of Colonel Glyn’s at Isandhlwana on January 22nd. 
The account of this disaster, a reverse without parallel in English 
history for fifty years, created the greatest consternation. The Prime 
Minister, to whom it was at once communicated, summoned a hasty 
meeting of the Cabinet, and all possible efforts were made to hurry 
reinforcements to the scene. It was soon felt that there was one 
bright spot in the gloom of defeat, in the splendid defence at Rorke’s 
Drift, by which Major Bromhead and Major Chard had stemmed the 
tide of the Zulu victory, and kept the barbarian army from pouring 
into Natal. Further alarms followed. Colonel Pearson was shut up 
at Ekowe, forty miles from the border, and accounts of the defenceless 
condition of the Natal frontier gave grounds for the worst apprehen- 
sions as to the safety of the colony. When Parliament met it was, 
as usual, too late for it to exert any influence on the war. The one 
thought to which all other considerations necessarily gave way, was 
the speedy reversal of the disaster which weakness at home and head- 
long impetuosity abroad had brought upon the British arms.” 


When, too, Mr. Clayden bursts the fetters of the Annual Register 
diction, and tries to be humorous, he is not particularly sue- 
cessful, as the following, on the alliance between “Beer” and the 
“ Bible,” will show :— 


“The public-houses had their own quarrel with the Government, 

which, in the Act of 1872, had shortened their hours of opening, and 
applied some other restrictions, in the interest of public order and 
morality. They consequently made common cause with the clergy ; 
and the zeal for the Bible which suddenly took hold of the Licensed 
Victuallers and the Beerhouse-keepers must have suggested to many 
excellent Evangelical people that their millennium was at hand. The 
windows of public-houses were placarded with appeals on behalf of 
the Bible; enthusiastic assemblies of roysterers and topers made the 
low ceilings of tap-rooms shake with cheers for the Bible ; and publi- 
cans and sinners of every degree put all other politics aside, that they 
might save the Bible. It is hardly surprising that this unwonted zeal 
deceived the very elect of the Evangelical clergy and their friends. 
We are reluctant to suspect the motives of an unexpected ally, and 
many clergymen probably thought that the publicans had really 
awoke to a sense of the infinite value of the good old Book. At any 
rate, they accepted the alliance, and were heartily faithful to it. The 
‘Scriptural candidates’ all went in for the free use of the Bible in 
the schools, and the freer consumption of Beer in the public-houses,. 
and parson and publican joined in their support. The public-house 
found itself allied to the rectory or the vicarage; the tap-room and 
the school-room were engaged in similar political propaganda; the 
Bible was enthroned behind the tippling-bar, and the right of the 
people to due indulgence in stimulating drinks was preached, or at 
least agitated for, from the sacred desk. This alliance was the main 
feature in the election contest. Everything else was dwarfed by it. 
The issue raised in Mr. Gladstone’s Address was forgotten; Mr. 
Disraeli’s blundering was overlooked; great questions of national 
policy were ignored ; the Liberal candidates found themselves every- 
where put on the defensive by charges of tampering with Bible 
teaching and unduly restricting popular indulgence, and the Con- 
scrvatives recommended themselves as ‘Bible’ and ‘Scriptural’ 
candidates, who were opposed to any violent meddling with popular 
habits, and who,-if elected, would frustrate the nefarious schemes of 
the Liberals to rob poor men of their Becr.” 
The sarcasm here is common-place “ conventicle,” and the 
jocosity is that of Sir Wilfrid Lawson, without his originality. 
When the election is over, Mr. Clayden might render his 
manual of the Beaconsfield régime almost perfect, by expand- 
ing the narrative portion and softening the rhetorical patches. 

Wedo not seek to point once more the moral of Lord Beacons- 
field's career since, much to his own astonishment, he found him- 
self with a Parliamentary majority at his back. Mr. Clayden does 
not, as we have said, vituperate ; he lets Lord Beaconsfield pose, 
and expose, himself. In his pages, the Premier appears not 
as the actual realiser of the dreams of the Emir Fakredeen, or the 
would-be realiser of the schemes of Strafford, but rather as an 
opportunist of the worst type. We see him guiding the 
barque of British political destiny much in the style of the 
steersman of a paddle-steamer in a narrow firth. He does 
without a compass, and mukes progress by steering from 
point to point, and from bank to bank. This may do in a 
firth, where collisions and icebergs are unknown, and sinking 
would be little more than a new sensation. But national 
disaster, unless averted by national wisdom, can be the only 
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result of tactics like these when attempted in the Atlantic of 
“Imperial policy.” Lord Salisbury is treated much as his 
master is; he is left to history, and the tender mercies of Sir 
William Harcourt and Mr. Grant Duff. Mr. Clayden essays 
estimates of some of the other more prominent members of the 
Cabinet, and with considerable success. Sir Stafford North- 
cote, with his. habitual mood of placid and timid hesitancy, 
and his tendency to become irritable and pedagogic when 
roused out of it, is well drawn; although the less said 
now about his “accuracy,” the better. Mr. Clayden is rather 
too good, however, to Mr. Cross, at the expense of Mr. 
Lowe. “ Mr. Cross,” he says, “ has been a very judicious and 
popular Home Secretary. He has not made the mistakes in 
five and a half years which Mr. Lowe made in five and a half 
months. .... . Not being brilliant, like Mr. Lowe, he has 
tried to be useful.” Does Mr. Clayden forget that the measure 
upon which Mr. Cross’s reputation chiefly rests was found in 
one of Mr. Lowe’s pigeon-holes, and besides, but for his aid in 
committee would not have been what it is? We prefer Mr. 
Grant Duff’s estimate of Mr. Cross, in his admirable contribu- 
tion to the Birmingham “ Practical Politics” series :—“ Mr. 
Cross has managed, to the general satisfaction, the adminis- 
trative, as distinguished from the legislative, duties of his 
office—an estimate which the disaster to the Water Supply 
Bill has more than justified.” For the rest, we prefer the 
earlier portions of the book better than the later, the 
narrative being less hurried; and the account of the 
events that led up to the Liberal disasters of 1874 is 
spirited and accurate. It will long be «a disputed point 
whether Mr. Gladstone ought to have dissolved at the 
time he did,—whether he did not mistake a_ passing 
languor for a permanent weariness on the part of the 
constituencies towards himself and his mode of governing 
the country. It is due to Mr. Clayden’s work to say that the 
careful and general perusal of it, at the present time, by 
the electors would help towards the triumphant restoration 
of the country “to honest and economical finance ; to domestic 
legislation, ruled by desire for the people’s welfare; and toa 
foreign policy, based on truth, humanity, and justice,”—to 
which he looks forward with, we trust, not an ill-grounded 
hope. 





“ PROBATION.” * 
Ir is not often that novelists give the cotton-mills a turn. Since 
Mary Barton, we do not remember any good novel in which 
“‘the hands” have played the parts of heroes and heroines. 
But Mrs. Gaskell’s mantle has fallen on the authoress of The 
First Violin, and very worthily indeed does she wear it. She 
feels that the giant mills, the teeming population, and the special 
characteristics of what are called “the manufacturing dis- 
tricts ’’—characteristics of a little nation within a nation, cut off 
from the refinements and gentler influences of a mixture of 
classes—have a romantic character of their own, to the 
influence of which, the few rich and educated, scattered 
very thinly amongst them, are, by reason of their very 
fewness, peculiarly sensitive. It would be difficult to say 
whether the thoughtful mill-hand or the solitary gentleman feels 
with the more keen depression the absence of all the beauty of 
natural and social life,—the one, in the enforced society of rude 
and coarse-minded fellow-workers; the other, in the enforced 
exclusion from any society whatever; but to each, the spiritual 
solitude is the same, the sense of which feeds the melancholy 
which is a marked characteristic of the more thoughtful, as well 
as of the older denizens of this murky and unbeautiful, 
but serious and impressive land. Where the ameliorating influ- 
ence of the cultivated classes is most completely withdrawn—as 
it is when we get farthest from the metropolis of this ponderous 
district—we come instead, thank God, to another of his wonderful 
agencies for humanising and softening the hard will that self- 
interest without self-surrender engenders,—that grows out of an 
independent spirit unpruned by mental cultivation and un- 
ennobled by any higher ideal than that of temporal comforts,— 
we reach the country. For the mills, as you stretch away from 
Manchester to the north and east, penetrate into the moun- 
tainous backbone of England, and in old times before steam, 
sought the numerous “ becks ” that come down from the moors 
of Yorkshire and Derbyshire, and break up the lower lands into 
innumerable glens and valleys of still considerable beauty. 
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There are points where your feet stand upon ground made ugly 
and deformed in the service of the mills, and from which your 
eyes can discern nothing but a vast plain, filled with towering 
masses or long lines of unlovely masonry, and canopied by an 
unbroken cloud of thick darkness, recruited by innumerable 
columns of still denser blackness; and yet on turning, you shall 
behold nothing of all this, except a thinner cloud; but instead 
the moors stretching away, hill beyond hill, as they rise to the dis- 
tant mountains, and in the autumn the tint of the glorious heather 
that clothes them in royal purple. And the mill-hands love 
the heather and the hills; and the sight of them, and the long- 
ing for them, and the hope to go there some day, supply the 
brighter ideal which they need to sustain them in the close 
room and the dull monotony of their daily life. Our authoress 
has wisely chosen a scene of this sort; her town runs up and 
down the steep hill-sides, its streets mount the courses of the 
becks, and a little river—dirty, of course, like the children that 
paddle in its waters, but also, like them, noisy and cheerful— 
runs through its centre and past its single ornament—a 
beautiful town-hall, with a lofty, tapering spire. Moreover, 
the authoress has made the human,as well as the natural 
elements of her story pleasant, and enlivened the some- 
what grave and sombre dramatis persone that we might have 
expected, by the introduction of the half-dozen gentlemen and 
ladies who may be found amongst as many thousands of their 
humbler fellow-creatures. Nevertheless, our affections are 
early secured by Myles and Molly, and they never relinquish 
their hold, except to admit their master, Mr. Mallory, to a share 
in them. 

Altogether, Probation is the most interesting novel we have 
read for some time, and we can give no better proof of this 
than the paucity of our critical notes, conspicuous by their 
absence ; for criticism is forgotten when the interest is real and 
sustained, and when the style and sentiments do not inter- 
rupt, by arousing a spirit of antagonism. We closed 
the book with very real regret, and a feeling of the truest 
admiration for the power which directed and the spirit 
which inspired the writer; and with determination, more- 
over, to make the acquaintance of her other stories. The sym- 
pathy with all classes, and with any indication they show of right 
feeling, is wide and impartial; and yet there is no agreement 
with the ignorant leveller of ranks, nor with the exclusive spirit 
of the fastidious aristocrat. The author can see from the point 
of view of each, but is, as a true woman should be, much more 
on the side of the proud and independent workman, who, in his 
ignorance, thinks all the leisured class his enemy, than on 
that of the refined and cultivated woman, who shirks the 
duty of learning to know her “hands,” and so remains in the 
belief that they are a vulgar and rebellious crew, whom it is 
necessary to avoid individually, and repress collectively. And 
she is equally appreciative of the eager, wealthy girl, who, in 
impatience of the useless idleness of her class, becomes a hot 
defender of women’s rights, as of the clever and cultivated man 
who gets her to work, instead of raving; and finally modifies 
her opinions and subdues her antagonism, by the power of his 
love. 

Myles Heywood is the hot Radical who reads—as a friend of 
the present writer’s once confessed to reading—to have his own 
views confirmed; and who hates, without seeing him, the young 
mill-owner who is his master, and who has not yet come 
into residence from his University and his foreign travels 
Mr. Mallory conquers him, as he conquered the imperious 
young beauty who consented to be his wife, by the patient love 
which saw the goodness beneath the prejudices, and waited till 
the simple tools of common-sense and a sense of justice had 
had time to do their work. As we have said Myles and Molly 
Heywood are our favourites; the simplicity and independence of 
their northern character and manners are very captivating, and 
their sorrows and courage enlist our sympathies, while their 
tenderness and gentleness to each other and to their sick 
brother win our hearts. The time chosen for the story is partly 
during the distress of 1862, and the difference in the views taken 
by the stern, proud brother and the sister—more simple, and 
faithful, and practical—as to the rightness of accepting relief 
is admirably described :— 

“But you do not mean that he has forbidden you—that he pre- 
vents—it is——’—‘No! said Mary, suddenly. ‘Our Myles is not 
one of that sort, I can tell you, Mr. Mallory. He won't take a penny 
himself—why, 1 don’t know. And I saw as it would go near to 


break his heart to see me and yon lad eating another man’s bread, 
and him standing by idle. But he said to me, “Thou’ll do what 
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thou’s a mind to, Molly ; it’s a great distress, and we m—mun be 

—great to meet it.’ Oh! it were same as if he’d said, “ There’s 
nowt for’t but to cut off my right hand; give me th’ chopper, and 
let me do it !’’—that it were ! She sobbed vehemently once or twice, 
and Sebastian read the passionate love and devotion she felt for that 
brother, whom, he began to think, he never could conquer. ‘Ah! 
that is more like him!’ he said, warmly. ‘1 thought I was mistaken. 
And will nothing persuade you to accept this help? It is such a 
small thing to refuse ; and I do not think it right in you to refuse it. 
You must think of this brother of yours. He cannot stand the hard- 
ships of this time as Myles, and even you, can ; and — You are 
yery good—reet-down kind, you are?’ said Mary, looking at him 
with gratitude. ‘I'll say this. We'll hold out as long as we can. 
We mun do that, if we want to think well of ourselves. But I'll 
come to you when it gets too much. You're reet; I can’t see nowt 
to be ashamed of in it.’—‘ You promise ?’—‘ Ay, I promise.’ ”’ 





Nor can anything be more touching, or true to life, than the 
tenderness and self-sacrifice of the brother when he consents 
to let Molly apply, and the utter wretchedness which he exper- 
iences when, at last, starvation itself forces him also to yield. 
We heartily wish we could give all the scenes at Myles’s home, 
—his sharing his scanty meals with a neighbour’s starving 
little girl; his nursing and reading to his dying brother; the 
exquisite scenes between Molly and her lover; the tea-drinking, 
when the young lady whom Myles secretly worships, calls to 
see what has become of him. But Mr. Mallory, in his way, 
is as well drawn as Myles. His eager and undisguised 
desire that his people shall love him, as well as obey him; his 
chagrin and perplexity when he cannot subdue Myles’s pre- 
judiced and obstinate aversion; the patient cheerfulness with 
which he tries plan after plan to defeat him, and the magna- 
nimity of his final triumph; his banter with Helena—the 
zealous young beauty, the defender of her sex—and his love 
for his young German ward, are all equally admirable. He 
is not absolutely perfect, however, for he fails unmistakably — 
but this is natural, too—in respect to his very trying, very 
irritating mother, who insults his people and his friends with 
her supercilious pride. Helena, again, and her simple mother, 
so out of her element amidst the grandeur and pomp 
of recently acquired wealth; and Hugo, the young German 
musician, with his boyish enthusiasm, his devotion to his 
generous guardian, and his admiration of the young ladies who 
notice him kindly, are all admirably drawn pictures. 

We have left Adrienne, the heroine proper, to the last; not 
because we like her either the most or the least, but because 
our feeling about her is more vague. Nothing can be more 
natural and fascinating than her first interview with Mr, 
Mallory, who is in love with her, on meeting after a 
long interval; when the spell of the old, sweet days at Wetz- 
lar, when the romance of their sympathy over Goethe's 


Lotte had been upon them, returned, and Adrienne 
half thought that she was in love with Mallory still. 


There is no mistake in Mallory’s mind, and he had just been 
rehearsing those charmed days to the romantic Hugo, as he 
caught, again, the first sight of the long-lost Adrienne. And 
the first scene with her real love, Myles, is equally well done, if 
the subject is less fascinating; but the scenes in which she in- 
structs and argues with Myles, and rallies him on his crude 
political and social theories—though quite as natural to a girl 
who feels the full advantage of her superior knowledge and edu- 
cation, and of the opportunities which travel and intercourse 
have given her for thought and experience—are not so attrac- 
tive; she is somewhat dictatorial and didactic. But we are 
becoming so ourselves, and will refrain; and recommend our 
readers, instead, to form their own judgment of Adrienne, and 
every one else in this delightful novel. We cannot forbear from 
telling that poor Myles’s long probation is rewarded at last; 
nor can we withhold an appropriate extract to close with, taken 
from the culminating hour of his grief :— 

“Tt yas a long and toilsome road that led from the town of Thans- 
hope, through some outlying suburbs, to a large manufacturing village, 
called Hamerton, which lay on the very skirts of Yorkshire, closed 
in on all sides by the great ridges of Blackrigg, and some neighbour- 
ing wild and desolate moors. He took the road along which Hugo 
and Sebastian had once driven, and the sun had set as he turned his 
face towards the hills with that strange sensation of oppressive apathy 
and indifference ever at his heart. The night was descending; the 
‘stars rushed out,’ as he at length gained the complete solitude of the 
moors, and, turning aside from the road, plunged half knee-deep into 
the thick heather and ling, which was the only vegetation about 
there. He walked, for a very short time as it seemed to him—really, 
for hours—battling with the horrible sensations of a great, black, 
yawning, hideous blank, a huge emptiness, an ewiges Nichts, which 
completely overpowered him. He was unconscious how far he 
had gone, or where he was, or that he was even weary, when 
suddenly he found himself stumbling over the knolls of heather, 





and looking up, found that it was dark. The summer night 
had closed in, and he, for aught he knew, might be twenty miles 
away, or thirty, from Thanshope. He thought he would sit down 
aud rest a little, so he sank down upon the friendly heather, and found 
that it formed a soft and yielding bed, and that the air which played 
around his head and face was cool, and pure, and sweet. For a 
moment, he found a blessed sensation of rest and relief, and then all 
things seemed softly to swim and fade around him; with sweeping 
wing, sleep came upon him, and laid her finger upon his eyelids, and 
bade the weary brain rest. He sank gradually down in the hollow of 
the heather, and a deep, dreamless slumber overcame him, and saved 
him. Never had sleep been a more beneficent visitant; never had 
kindly nature taken to her soft arms a more weary, heart-sick child 
of hers, than she did that summer night, when she offered to Myles 
Heywood rest upon her own broad bosom.”’ 


MR. FROUDE ON BUNYAN.* 
No thoughtful mind could fail to find matter of interest in this 
grim book, written by one who, in a sombre way, has thought 
deeply on the fundamental questions of human life. The con- 
sideration of an existence like Bunyan’s will inevitably draw 
out of a man the sincerest thoughts he has in him; and Mr. 
Froude, belonging neither to the ultra-scientific party on the one 
hand, nor to the orthodox Churchmen on the other, but having 
an independent and serious stand-point of his own, has been 
sincere to some purpose. It cannot be affirmed, however, that 
he has approved himself an ideal biographer. He has not so 
much thrown himself into his subject, as he has thrown his sub- 
ject into himself. Bunyan is there, but he is steeped in Froude ; 
he emerges occasionally above the gloomy current of his 
biographer’s speculations ; but his lineaments, though recog-- 
nisable enough, are more or less coloured and influenced by the 
hue and quality of his surroundings. Yet Mr. Froude’s com- 
ments upon his hero possess real value and suggestiveness. 
Bunyan, during his unregenerate period, was an intellectual, 
not a sensual, reprobate, and half his sins were the 
offspring of a vivid imagination, acting upon an ingenioasly 
sensitive conscience. His whole life was a gaze of terrible, 
concentrated, earnestness into the life to come; a desperate 
effort to make the tenets of the Puritan faith square with the: 
goodness and justice of the Creator. He succeeded, after a 
fashion; but it may be presumed that Providence mercifully 
withheld his eyes in some directions, and sharpened them in 
others. Bunyan’s spiritual temptations are strange and in- 
structive. Mr. Froude does not believe in their positive reality. 
* An intense belief in the moral government of the world creates 
what it insists upon,” he thinks. Bunyan tells us of the warn- 
ing and prophetic voices that he heard at various critical stages 
of his career; also of his vivid experiences of a satanic person- 
ality whispering doubt and chuckling damnation in his ear. All 
men who have become great, in the sense that Bunyan was 
great, have similar tales to tell. We call it imagination or 
illusion, for several reasons; because we haye not had the like 
experiences ourselves, or have forgotten that we had them ; be- 
cause we do not understand the nature of spirit, and therefore 
practically discredit it; because “ illusion ” and “ imagination ” 
area pair of useful vocables, which cover a multitude of ignor- 
ances. “There is a truth of imagination and a truth of fact,” 
says Mr. Froude, “and religion, perhaps, hovers between 


them.” What is the truth of imagination? We take leave 
to think that it is a metaphysical expression, devoid of 
meaning. What is religion? Mr. Froude says it is the 


obligation which man owes to a superior Power; and he adds 
that ‘all religion is paradoxical to reason.” We should 
rather suppose that religion is the truth of doctrine, which the 
love of doing good causes to be applied to life, or enacted ; and 
we do not perceive anything paradoxical in it at all. “ Per- 
haps,” remarks Mr. Froude, in another place, “ the real truth 
of religion lies in the obligation to lead a moral life... ... 
Morality rests upon a sense of obligation, implying a divine 
command.” Mr. Herbert Spencer’s device of mere utilitarian 
“duty ’’ cannot be made to answer the purposes of this obliga- 
tion, because “every relief from outward restraint, if it be not 
attended with increased power of self-command, is simply 
fatal.” The fact is, we apprehend, that Mr. Froude is striving 
to get at a conception of religion which shall not necessarily 
involve direct relations with a personal God. He might as well 
attempt to account for sunshine, without taking into account 
the sun. ‘This is the age of machinery, both physical and mete- 
physical; we fail to grasp many important matters, because 
we do not go at them simply enough. Wedo not require a 


” 








* Bunyan. By James Anthony Froude. London: Macmillan and Co, 1880. 
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steam-engine to eat our dinners with, nor do we need the subtle 
devices of a Kant, a Hegel, or a Spencer to tell us that God 
is possible or impossible. When an educated man begins to be 
troubled by such questions as,—Why does an omnipotent and 
benevolent God allow sin to exist ? How is will free? Why is 
not prayer an impertinence ? What is will? How is God’s wrath 
against mankind reconcilable with not his love merely, but his 
justice 2—when a man is assailed by these and the like doubts, 
what, in ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, does he do ? He goes, 
not to the Bible, but to the Commentators,—to the doctors and 
theologians. It may safely be affirmed that not a single dogma 
of the Christian Church capable of causing pain or perplexity 
to the tenderest heart or most enlightened conscience, can be 
traced to any statement in the Bible itself, properly understood. 
But people now-a-days are averse from reading the Bible, or 
they read it with minds previously warped by theological per- 
versities, and darkened by the elucidations of the Commentators. 
Bunyan himself, although he “knew his Bible by heart,” owes 
most of his troubles to this practice, as have numberless other 
thoughtful and earnest men, down to Mr. Froude himself. Our 
children, if left to themselves, will generally manage this matter 
much better than we do. 

Take, for example, the fundamental proposition that a Supreme 
Being exists. It is impossible to conceive of this Being as other 
than infinitely good and infinitely wise,—as love itself, and wisdom 
itself. The essential quality of love is to give itself—to have 
an object out of itself to love—and it also requires that the 
object loved shall return love for love. God, then, in creating 
man to be the object of his love, must also have created man with 
the ability to love him worthily in return. Now, liberty is essen- 
tial to love; therefore, in order worthily to love God, man must 
have full and entire liberty either to love him, or not. But to 
love God is to live conformably to the laws of divine order, 
given in the Decalogue ; and not to love God is to contravene 
these laws, thereby giving birth to falsity and evil. Such dis- 
obedience is suggested, as Mr. Froude truly remarks, by man’s 
lower nature, which, in the Bible, is symbolised by the serpent. 
It hence follows, not only that evil was introduced into the 
world by man, but that the liberty to so introduce it was a con- 
dition essential to the possibility of man’s goodness. But why, 
asks Mr. Froude, does Omnipotence permit the continued ex- 
istence of evil? It may be answered that if God could do 
everything, he would not be God. Man, subject to error, can 
indeed perfect his work only by revising and correcting it ; but 
this cannot be the case with God, who is wisdom itself, and 
therefore foreknowledge itself. He created the Universe, with 
all the laws which govern it, and which together constitute 
the divine order. If now he were to change a law of this 
divine order, it would be tantamount to a confession that he 
had been mistaken, and then what would become of his fore- 
knowledge? So that, the liberty of man being one of the 
essential laws of divine order, the divine Omnipotence consists 
in not destroying, but maintaining it. There is nothing par- 
ticularly irrational in all this, and it is strictly Scriptural; and 
yet Mr. Froude declares that all religion is paradoxical to 
His previous observation, that “reason starts at the 
expedients of Christian theology,” is, perhaps, more to the point. 
But expedients are precisely what we do not want. 

And why need Mr. Froude give in to the current cant about 
the impossibility of accepting the Bible as the inspired Word of 
God? It is objected that the geology, geography, and history 
of the Bible are not in accord with the results of modern re- 


reason. 


search, and that its various assertions are inconsistent with 
each other. But history and geology are one thing, and divine 
revelation is another. A work on arithmetic, for instance, is 
written according to certain recognised rules, and is held 
erroneous if it departs from those rules. So, in order to prove 
the Bible wrong, we must first explain the rule according to 
which a divine revelation ought to be written, and then show 
that the Bible is not written according to that rule. 

The fact that, as we have already intimated, Mr. Froude’s 
philosophy makes quite as prominent an appearance in this 
book as does that of Bunyan, must be our excuse for offering 
the above suggestions, After noticing Bunyan’s early life, and 
analysing the nature of his spiritual struggles, Mr. Froude takes 
up his books one by one, and criticises them with great thorough- 
ness, considering the limited space that was at his command. 
Tn alluding to Bunyan’s system of nomenclature, giving to each 
character the name of that quality of which he is the repre- 
sentative, Mr. Froude remarks that Bunyan’s invention in this 





respect was never 2t a loss. We should be inclined to ascribe 
this fertility to a higher quality than that of inventiveness. It 
proves the almost unparalleled knowledge possessed by Bunyan 
of the structure of man’s moralnature. He dissected it as few 
besides him have dissected it, and was able to keep steadily in 
view and to clearly characterise each one of its constituent 
parts. As regards the famous twelve years’ imprisonment in 
Bedford Gaol, Mr. Froude shows that Bunyan was probably 
treated with much less severity than is popularly supposed ; he 
was allowed every indulgence compatible with a restraint 
scarcely more than nominal, and which a word from him could 
at any moment have brought to an end. Meantime, it had the 
accidental advantage of giving him time and leisure to produce 
the work which has made his name immortal. Bunyan’s 
worldly circumstances were never otherwise than decently 
prosperous; Providence would seem to have so arranged 
matters for him, that the whole energy of his nature could be 
given to an examination of the grounds of religious belief. 
And it is impressive to see how, while resolutely facing the 
awful doctrine of election by grace, Bunyan, nevertheless, con- 
trived to reconcile it (in his own mind, at least) with a faith in 
the infinite goodness of the Deity. It is a sort of miracle, but 
a sort of miracle not seldom vouchsafed to those who heartily 
and unflinchingly deny themselves for the sake of an un- 
seen, and perhaps uncomprehended, good. 

Mr. Froude’s closing words are eloquent, but full of a certain 
grim and stoical sadness. It is, he thinks, the profoundest of 
all moral truths that man himself is a poor creature, not worth 
thinking of, and that a recognition of this fact is essential to 
the first step towards excellence in anything that he undertakes, 
Man, perhaps, will always be trying to do better, and failing; 
yet he will hope not to be wholly cast away; for though no 
conscientious man will claim merit for his acts, we cannot help 
knowing that there are degrees of demerit. And Mr. Froude’s 
final answer to the question, “ Will there be a final victory of 
good over evil 2” is a negative one : “There are no signs of it.” 
Much of these conclusions is, doubtless, true; but it seems to us 
that Mr. Froude approaches his truths from the wrong side. 
Though the existence of evil is reconcilable with the idea of an 
all-powerful God, its permanent abode here would not be so. 
But having entered the world by the inalienable liberty of man, 
it is necessary that it should be removed by the same liberty. 
For human beings are not automatons ; life is a reality, and not 
a farce, and God is not a tyrant, amusing himself with pulling 
the wires of puppets. A new Adam may one day find himself 
alive in a new Paradise, a heavenly state on earth, but not the 
less essentially a heaven. For if heaven be anything, it is the 
marriage of goodness and truth in the human mind, not some 
indeterminate region in space, behind the stars, whose inhabit- 
ants are chosen by lot and admitted by miracle, as Bunyan 
thought, and as Mr. Froude seems to suppose. We may be 
doing him injustice on this point ; but what other inference can 
be drawn as to one who finds jt possible to exclaim, as Mr. 
Froude does, “ Better hell with an honest heart, than heaven 
with cowardice and insincerity” ? 

PLANCHE’S EXTRAVAGANZAS.* 
TuerRE is much melancholy musing attached to unfulfilled 
prophecy, a tempting subject for a bookmaker of research. As 
we were turning over the handsome and attractive volumes which 
form so graceful a memorial to the scholarly and kindly author, 
who has been a household word with the lovers of the drama for 
two generations; (there is his face at eighty-three, frontispiecing 
the last volume, with a pleasant assurance of haleness, and looking 
charged with delicate humour enough to delight a third), we 
“ame upon some lines which we remembered well, all full of 
associations of their own. In the October of °53, the late 
Alfred Wigan opened the Olympic with a company not soon 
forgotten, and a sort of revue, as the French call it, a style of 
piece which Planché introduced to England, called The 
Camp at the Olympic. The cast included Wigan and his 
wife, Priscilla Horton (Mrs. German Reed), Mrs. Stirling, 
Miss Wyndham, Emery, and least, not last, the strange 
little genius Robson, whose powers were then dawning on the 
town. ‘Truly, a well-graced extravaganza, and a well-fitted. 
We can remember Robson’s odd but graceful figure now, when 
costumed as King Arthur, from Fielding’s historie Tom Thumb, 
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aoe 
to represent the spirit of burlesque, he delivered himself of the 
defence of his dramatic mission, which is our prophecy unful- 
filled,—falsified, rather :— 
«Did not my thrice renownéd Thomas Thumb, 
That mighty mite, make mouthing fustian mum ? 
Is Tilburina’s madness void of matter ? 
Did great Bombastes strike no nonsense flatter ? 
When in his words he has none to the wise, 
When his fool’s bolt spares folly as it flies, 
When in his chaff there’s not a grain to seize on, 
When in his rhyme there’s not a ray of reason, 
His slang but slang, no point beyond the pun, 
Burlesque may walk, for he will cease to run.” 
Our author has lived to find himself woefully wrong. We are 
no praisers of the time past, and believe there is much good 
entertainment to be got out of the Stage of to-day; but in 
the special branch of plays which we generalise as “ burlesque,” 
the decadence is something miserable. The music-halls have 
done it, by vulgarising the whole idea of popular amusement, 
and reducing comic songs to a level lower than buffoonery. The 
managers of burlesque theatres have taken their cue from the 
music-hall. The writer of this review is not one of those who 
believe the public to blame, that general aggregate of humanity 
which in its primitive passions and sympathy is the same to-day 
and for ever; for he traces the mischief to the managers and 
actors, and the authors themselves; and to the critics, as a 
body, most of all. These are all the leaders and makers of 
theatric fashion, not its followers, and are apt to make the 
patient “ public” the scapegoat of their own whims and _per- 
versities. Be these things as they may, the degradation of 
burlesque is as patent as it is deplorable. There is no seizable 
grain in his chaff; there is no reasonable ray in his rhyme; 
his slang is slang, dull and bald; his puns are distortions of 
letters. But he runs on to submissive but smileless audiences, 
who find in pretty dresses and bright tricks of colour the plea- 
sure of the eye, which consoles them for the suffering of the ear. 
And the critics love to have it so. Everything else, to use one 
of their cant phrases, is apt to be “above the heads” of the 
audience; their own cerebella, stall-ensconced, being on the 
exact level of a shapely leg, and their ears attuned to the Attic 
ring of a music-hall ditty :— 
“Wit! oh, my dear, don’t mention such a thing! 
Wit on the stage what wit away would fling ? 
There are so few who know it when they hear it, 
And half of those don’t like so much as fear it.”’ 
So Mrs. Stirling, as the Muse of Comedy, in that same Cuip at 
the Olympic. That living wit is thrown away upon the English 
Drama, is truer now than it was then. Dead wits are suffered 
because they are dead, and have no feelings to be hurt, or living 
to be robbed of. Where, therefore, would lie the humour of 
detraction? Hence it is, perhaps, that such an original 
humonrist, in his way, as we have in Burnand, gives all his best 
fun to Punch, and asa rule, throws out his dry bones on the 
Stage, for the critics to do their worst with. 

But we forget what we are doing. We forget that we are 
seated in the curule chair, and have no business to sympathise 
on the wrong side. We must not think that, because from 
1825, the date of the first play printed in these volumes, to 1871, 
the date of the last, Mr. Planché had to undergo the pains and 
perils of criticism, he should be exempt from more of it, now 
that his friends have brought him out in a collected form. It 
is our duty to point out to him that he is the father of modern 
burlesque, however warmly he may disclaim his offspring ; that 
he is guilty of one or two atrocious puns—though in sooth 
there are not so many to be found in all his five volumes as in a 
modern half-page—and that under the famous reign of the 
beautiful Vestris he invented, practically, that weariness of 
reasoning flesh known as a transformation-scene. He admits 
it, wretched man! with an obvious pang of conscience, in his 
note to the “ Island of Jewels.”” We must assure him, further, 
that when, under protest, he allowed Robson to drag a Lanca- 
shire clog-dance into the fancies of his “ Yellow Dwarf ’’—a Lan- 
cashire clog-dance in fairyland!—he was opening the door to a 
worse pest still, and bequeathing (for we, too, can pun execrably 
when we like) a leg-acy of tedium to the world. And trusting 
that we have made him uncomfortable, and given him some 
pain, we will now say for his burlesques all that we can. In 
calling his plays by that name, we are calling them exactly 
what they are not; but more than once, in the course of the 
interesting little prefaces our author has written for each of his 
plays, he tells us how his critics delighted in finding 
fault with them for not being, in fact, something else. Even 





so do we know of a dramatist who produced a tragedy, and was 
told, though in terms of much compliment, that it was no use 
to do that sort of thing now. So he produced a burlesque, 
though danceless, and was told that, seeing that he could write 
a tragedy, he ought to be ashamed of himself. Quite so, he 
thought, and opined that he would write for the Stage no more, 
Then he meditated on the popular text of the dearth of English 
dramatists, and from his private point of view did not wonder 
at it. Let us begin the “elevation” we talk so much of, by 
treating better the few we get. 

Planché’s extravaganzas—a name, we believe, invented for 
and by him—are in their present form a little history of the 
Stage of his time. We regret, with his editors, that he could not 
be persuaded to include his first boyish production, “ Amoroso, 
King of Little Britain,” in the collection, written, as he tells us 
it was, “for private performances by himself and a few other 
stage-struck young companions,” and produced at Drury 
Lane in 1818 by means of Harley, the comedian, without the 
young author’s knowledge till it was advertised. We regret 
it, because this historical collection would then have covered 
the ground of more than fifty years; and also because 
we remember having seen it long ago, unless memory plays 
us false, in an old stage edition, and finding it delightfully 
amusing, after the manner of “ Bombastes,’’ which evidently 
inspired it. As it is, the very appropriate title of “ Success” 
ushers in the first play of the series, a revue produced at the 
Adelphi, and recalling such old favourites as Yates and John 
Reeve, Terry and 'T’. P. Cooke, of Black-Eyed Susan fame. The 
revue, common in France, was, as we have said, introduced here 
by Planché, but never naturalised. It has always struck us as 
a dull form of entertainment, even at the moment, and caviare 
to the general, depending, as it must, upon a full acquaintance 
on the part of the audience with all the plays of the year 
and topics of the day. It was not by these revues, of which 
he wrote three or four, that Planché’s special fame as an 
original writer was won. ‘The bulk of the plays are extrava- 
burlettas, as they were called at first, in submission 
to an absurd condition of the law; dramatic poems in the old 
ten-syllable metre, varied in the earlier ones (in which our 
author had Charles Dance for a collaborator) by occasional 
prose, and brightened throughout with dance and parodies. 
These last are studies in themselves, musically and grace- 
fully written, to the tunes most popular at the time. So, 
we suppose, are the burlesque-parodies of the present day chosen, 
and the contrast is depressing. The original authors of the 
song, “Tommy, make room for your uncle,’ would scarcely 
take high literary or musical rank, and we scarcely know to 
what place to refer their parodist. In the place of these vul- 
garities, we find, in Planché, the operatic favourites of the day 
—notably, the “ Freischiitz,” which sent London mad—and a 
charming collection of old ballads. We will not quote at length, 
preferring to refer to this pleasant book itself readers who like 
to leave the beaten track ; but ever and again we seem, in these 
delicious ditties, to be getting a breath ot Praed :— 


ganzas, 


“ As the Queen of the island, a lerée 
En inasse in our cause we invite ; 
If our tax on your patience be heavy, 
Our fax on your income is light. 
Approve, then, my Minister’s measure, 
Stand up for my old Bill of Rights, 
And build a vew Palace of Pleasure 
In this Island of Tranquil Delights.” 
Even when our author does occasionally lay hands on a comic 
song he touches it with a grace of his own, which makes a little 
poem of it, as in the “ Nix my Dolly, Pals,” which he converted 
into a song for Vestris, not yet forgotten. That ‘ beautiful 
rebel,” as managers were wont to call her, was Planché’strue fairy 
godmother, and gave him his permanent hold upon the Stage 
in the branch he made his own. First at the “little house 
in Wych Street,” then at Covent Garden, and later yet at the 
Lyceum, he was the purveyor of her holiday-fare; and as we 
read the names of the players who in their turn played many 
parts in the series, chiefly under her graceful banner, we seem 
to be falling intoa new “Dream of Fair Women.” Vestris 
herself, Mrs. Honey, Louisa Howard, Kathleen Fitzwilliam, 
Priscilla Horton, Miss Rainforth, Julia Bennett, Miss Reynolds, 
and many others to memory dear, though almost all now lost to 
sight, rise before us in their habits as they charmed. Among 
the men, we have good names to match. First comes Vestris’s 
right-hand man, afterwards to be her husband, Charles 
Mathews the younger, so lately lost to us. He was an actor 
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entirely swi generis, and a direct and final contradiction 
of the popular nonsense that a player should never be 
“himself,” as if it were not Mathews, or Toole, or Irving, 
whom we go to see. Submerged identity is mimicry, to 
our mind, not acting. Mathews has never been more happily 
described than by Planché in one of these prefaces, where he 
dubs him the “incarnation of whim.”’ And Mathews was never 
more at home than in some of these bright plays, rattling off 
one of those wonderful strings of words-to-music which only he 
could sing, and only Planché write. Let any one who wants to 
study elocution take in hand, as a recitation, the “ Fall of 
Paris,” or “ I’m in sucha flutter,’ and he will find them a better 
cure for hesitation than the Demosthenic pebbles. Harley, 
Frank Mathews, James Bland (the king of burlesque, as he was 
called, who wore the crown with a magnificence no one else could 
attain), Hudson the Irishman, and many others, were proud of 
their parts in the Planché plays. Harrison, the tenor of 
“ Bohemian Girl” celebrity,” gladly accepts the part of “ The 
Beast. Who would not, to the Vestris’s “ Beauty?” The 
stately Mrs. Glover condescends from comedy to play “The 
Drama” in a Haymarket rerwe ; and even the terrible Macready, 
though he takes no part in it himself, throws himself with a will, 
as manager of Drury Lane, into the extravaganza of “ Fortunio,” 
and so effectually inoculates all his company with the spirit of 
his earnestness, that he secures for our author one of his 
greatest successes, won by a company all unused to the bur- 
lesque mood. Later comes the Robson episode, the tragedies, 
for the actor made them no less, of the “ Yellow Dwarf” and 
the “ Discreet Princess.” And so these volumes bring a whole 
history before our eyes, beginning in such names of the past as 
Reeve and Yates, and ending with such modern favourites as 
Arthur Cecil and Corney Grain. 

Mr. Planché made two realms his own, the classics, and fairy- 
land. The wittiest of his plays, to our mind, is to be found 
among the first, and has been generally popular as “ The Golden 
Fleece.” The parody of the “ fine young Grecian gentleman ” 
would not be easy to out-do, and who ever made a worse, or 
better, pun than this ?— 

“ Jason.—And as to Glauce —— 

Medea.— Oh, don’t name that creature ! 

I heard her say, ‘If your wife bores you, beat her !’ 

Jason.—You quite mistook her—the reverse meant she— 

Beta in Greek, you know, is Letter B.” 

In the classics, however, Planché has had pupils and rivals who 
have, perhaps, in some points, surpassed the master, as Frank 
Talfourd and Robert Brough. Of fairy-land he is the absolute 
lord, a literary Oberon. He may claim that title all the more, 
as it was he who wrote the book of Weber's opera. We know 
of nothing daintier in that wide branch of literature which, if it 
does not claim to be called poetry, is, at least, very near akin 
to it, than the little chrysolite in the third volume, called “The 
Invisible Prince,” or “The Island of Tranquil Delights.” It 
is a bold thing to say, but it reminds us of A Midswinmer 
Night's Dream, in its airy unhumanity, and its touches of grace- 
ful unreason. It is charged from beginning to end with a sweet 
and subtle humour, which ripples over in all sorts of pleasant 
oddities of fancy and of language. And so withall these Stage 
fairy-tales (surely the stage is the right place for, fairy-land) 
throughout. Planché always had the sense to work for his 
actors, and he fitted Robson, for instance, like a glove. Can 
anybody who ever saw it forget the “ Yellow Dwarf,” and the 
wail over his Princess's body which made Thackeray cry? If 
Planché is the fairies’ laureate, Robson was their tragedian. 
Let us not forget, as we close this article, to remark on the 
added interest given to these weleome volumes by the selection 
of portraits, which recalls the odd fashions of a few years back 
in such winsome forms. The quaint semblances of Vestris and 
Miss Reynolds look quite as if they had stepped from frames in 
fairy-land. And with the benediction of Puck we take leave of 
them and of the author, who may well be proud of a bequest to 
the stage which, in a form of play so easily vulgarised, breathes 
of nothing throughout but perfect wholesomeness, refinement, 
and purity. 


CURRENT LITERATURE. 


Poems Selected from Percy Bysshe Shelley. With Preface by 
Richard Garnet. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.)—This selection from 
Shelley’s minor poems is exquisitely got up, and no one could be more 
competent to make the selection than Mr. Garnet, who has devoted 








himself so much to the literature of Shelley’s poems, and has shown 
his discrimination in relation to them by more than one publication 
We approve of the chronological arrangement of the poems, which ig 
always interesting and instructive, aud in a case like Shelley’s, where 
so little is to be gained by any more artificial arrangement, is 
certainly the best. 

Christy Carew. By the Author of “Hon. Miss Ferrard,’” &. 3 
vols. (Bentley.)—This is an Irish story, but not by any means of 
the conventional Irish type. The reader will not find any rollicking 
fun or genial homour. On the contrary, the life described is some. 
what dull and dismal; but it is described with a graphic power that 
is quite unusual. The characters are, for the most part, quite 
common-place. Even the heroine has little to distinguish her from 
other pretty girls; but then these people, such as they are, stand out 
before our eyes with extraordinary vividness. Naturally the less 
prominent characters, those on which less weight is put in the 
story, are the most attractive. Father Considine, for instance, the 
student and book-collector, is a quite admirable sketch. Ag 
a story, “Christy Carew” is but of small account. Christy 
falls in love with a young barrister, and has her own way 
in marrying him without much difficulty, as a great man in 
London takes a fancy to him, makes him his “ devil,” and puts him 
in the way of getting into a good -business. There is a gentle 
obstruction interposed, in the shape of an intercepted letter, but it 
does not come to much. ‘The description of the stepmother’s feeling 
about the abstracted document, which torments her like a night- 
mare, is excellent. It also gives occasion to a pathetic description 
of a drowning child; for poor little Elsie has to be the means of 
getting Christy’s forgiveness for her plotting stepmother. Another 
love-story runs through the book, turning on the prohibition of 
“mixed marriages.’ In this particular instance, it is quite possible 
that Esther O’ Neill was better off as it was, than if she had been 
allowed to marry the man of her choice. 

A Short Geography of the British Isles. By J. R. Green, M.A,,. 
and Alice Stopford Green. (Macmillan.)—Mr. Green is a little too 
hard, in his introduction, on “ geographical text-books.” They are 
not all so dreary as he thinks. There is, for instance, an excellent 
one by Mr. Clarke, of which Mr. Green’s publishers have, we presume, 
a good opinion. Of course, all such books need the viva vow of an 
intelligent and well-informed teacher to illustrate them ; but they are 
convenient repositories of facts, which no man can always have at 
his fingers’-ends. The book before us, which is a most interesting 
and, in its way, most valuable work, leaves little to the teacher, and 
is intended, we suppose, for a different mode of instruction. A 
teacher, indeed, could not do better than study it. It would make 
an excellent reading-book. But a teacher who wanted to give his 
class such a knowledge of geography as is wanted, say, for the Cam- 
bridge Local Examination, could hardly use it. Its very length for- 
bids. The authors humorously call it “short,” but it extends 
beyond 400 pages; and we are afraid to say how much time it would 
demand. 

The Voice, and Public Speaking. By J. P. Sandlands, M.A. 
(Hodder and Stoughton.)—This is described as ‘a book for all who 
read und speak in public,’ and has a very well-defined purpose. The 
orator is, like the poet, born, not made; but there is a great mass 
of speakers who are not orators, but either tolerable or intolerable, 
according as they know, or do not know, the art which they practise. 
“ Breathing,’ “the Mouth,’ “the Voice,” “ Articulation,’ “ Pro- 
nunciation,’ “The Key-tone,”’ Word-grouping,” ‘ Nerve-force,” 
“ Action,” are the subjects of Mr. Sandland’s chapters, and he 
treats them with a diretness and a brevity which deserves all 
praise. Sometimes he reckons on a knowledge or a power in his 
readers which all will not possess. His chapter on “The Key-tone’” 
will be unintelligible to those who have no ear, while some will wish 
that his French extracts had been translated. 

Health and Ocenpation, by B. W. Richardson, M.D. (S.P.C.K.), is 
one of a series of “ Manuals for Health.’’ It is almost needless to 
say that it is full of good-sense and useful advice. We may not 
in all things subscribe to the author’s beliefs, may still indulge a 
glass of wine and a pipe (for wine he has no indulgence, but a pipe, 
‘“when work is over,’ is, we trust we are not wrong in inferring, a 
venial sin), but we recognise in him a shrewd counsellor. What 
a golden rule is this! —“ Whenever the brain, during hours of sleep, 
is occupied with dreamy recollections of the work of the previous 
GOS sho 5.5" . the scholar has passed the bounds of physical possibility.” 
The chapters on the ills incident to manual labour of various kinds 
are remarkably interesting. So also is the chapter on averages of life. 
We gather that shoemakers, grocers, and gamekeepers live long. So 
do farmers :—“ The English farmer is not poor, and he is not ill-fed 
The weather, it is true, troubles his mind, but against its severities 
he is well sheltered. His capital not being sunk in the purchase, he 
has more to expend on stock, implements, labour, and fertilising 
materials. His profits are greater.’’(!) 

The History of the Gwyder Family. (Woodfall and Venables, 
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Oswestry.)—Sir John Wynne, who flourished about 1600 A.D., and 
was one of King James’s baronets, wrote this history of his family, 
while the present and former editors have enriched it with introduc- 
tion, notes, &c. There are curious little pictures in it, as this :— 
“Howell ap Madog Vychan, haveing most valiantly fought out 
with his people, received his deadly wound in the head. Being dnune, 
his mother, being present, clapped her hand on his head, meaning to 
ward the stroke, and had half her hand and three of her fingers cut 
off atthe blowe. David Llwyd Griftith Vychan, my uncle, told me, that 
his father, dwelling at Cumstrallyn, in Evioneth, hearing of the affray, 
put not of his cosen’s death (for Howell ap Madog Vychan out- 
lived the fray certaine dayes), sent him, being a child, to see how 
his cosen did; and he, coming to Berkin, found him layd in his bed, 
and his wounded men, in great number, lying in a cocherie, above the 
degree in the high table, all in breadth of his hall, all gored and 
wallowing in their owne blood. He likewise saw the gentleman’s 
milch kine brought to the hall doore, and their milk carried out from 
their kine to the wounded men, by them to be druncke, for the re- 
storing of their blood.” 
Welsh history, it will be seen, is amazingly like that of the Irish, who, 
it will be remembered, make their first appearance in regular his- 
tory in the person of a regulus domestica seditione pulsus. The 
gentlemen, it should be known, were relatives. 


What is an Index? A Few Notes on Indexes and Indevers. By 
Henry B. Wheatley, F.S.A. (Published for the Index Society, by 
Longmans, Green, and Co.)—Mr. Wheatley gives a sketch of the 
history of indexing, and then communicates his ideas as to how an 
index should be made. He does not fail to enliven his subject by an 
occasional anecdote. Thus, 4 propos of misprints, we hear that 
“Inde” (Judwa), in Capgrave’s Chronicle, has been misprinted 
“Inde.”’ The index-maker followed suit, and entered “India. .... 
conquered by Judas Maccabeeus and his brethren.” There are some 
very amusing pages about the blunders of ignorant or careless com- 
pilers. Dr. Buckland was described as the author of a treatise, 
“Sur les Ponts et Chaussées.” The “ Bridgewater Treatise’ was 
intended. Sometimes the ingenuity of the printer finds its way into 
publicity. An indexer wrote, “J.C. invaded Britain.” “J.C.” was 
expanded into “Jesus Christ.” (The present writer once found “ God’s 
Book of Martyrs’’—of which the compositor had never heard— 
metamorphosed into ‘“ Fox’s Book of Martyrs,” of which he probably 
had). Finally, Mr. Wheatley gives “ A Preliminary List of English 
Indexes.” Noone more appreciates a good index than a reviewer, 
and we thank the author for his book, and wish him and his colleagues 
of the Index Society all success. 

British Goblins : Welsh Folk-lore, Fairy Mythology, Legends, and 
Traditions. By Wirt Sikes. (Sampson Low and Co.)—It would be rash 
to say that there is more superstition in Wales thanin England. One 
hears things often enough that might make us hesitate. But English 
superstition is of a particular kind, mostly connected with witchcraft. 
The graceful or fantastic imaginings with which the Welsh people 
their hills and mines are unknown among us. And these Welsh gob- 
lins and fairies survive still. The belief in them is as vivid, if not as 
general, as it was ten centuries ago. We, too, have quite modern 
ghost stories; but Mr. Sikes’s collection, which is amazingly 
rich and varied, includes modern fairies. In ghost stories, which 
to our mind are more interesting, it is not so abundant. There 
must be a great store somewhere in Wales of tales of “ wraiths” 
and “revenants.’’ However, we must not complain, for there 
is plenteous entertainment here for all that love this kind of 
reading. Mr. Sikes, too, tells his stories in an attractive way, not 
harshly incredulous, but with just the touch of humour that is neces- 
sary to maintain writer’s and reader’s self-respect when such matters 
are being dealt with. He notes, for instance, that “cheese” is an 
element in Welsh incantations, and as far as he knows, in Welsh only. 
The Welsh farmer, wishing to win a beautiful “ gwraig”’ for his wife 
{a “ gwraig”’ is a nymph of the lake), is instructed to drop loaves 
and cheeses into the lake. This he does from Midsummer’s Eve till 
New-Year’s Eve, when the fair one’s heart was won by a bigger 
cheese than usual. Shakespeare, Mr. Sikes remarks, of course knew 
this,—“ Heaven defend me from that Welsh fairy, lest he transform 
me to a piece of cheese.” 

A Sequel to Ladies’ Work : How to Sell It. By Zeta. (Hatchards.) 
—A very sensible little volume, admirable not only for the hints 
which it gives, but for the plain-speaking with which it tells people 
what kind of work is, and what is not, worth doing. <A great part of 
the products which ladies expect to sell is absolutely valueless, and if 
it is ever bought, is bought only from a not very judicious charity, 
But there is work for even unskilled fingers to do, and “ Zeta’s”’ little 
book will be a very good “ shilling’s-worth” for all who would like to 
know about it. 

Thomas Chaliners: a Biographical Study. By James Dodds. 
(Oliphant.)—This book was published ten years ago, and is now, we 
Suppose, though we see no intimation of its being so, a new edition, 
reprinted. A ‘ Biographical Study” is apt to show, not somuch the 
man, as the writer’s opinion of the man, and Mr. Dodds’ work is not 
free from this fault ; yet it is of considerable value, not indiscriminate 








in eulogy, and candid in its estimate of friends, if not of enemies. 
Surely the “ Moderates’’ were not the wholly degraded beings whom 
we seem to see in Mr. Dodds’ pages. 

Vanity Fair Album. Eleventh Series. (Vanity Fair Office.)— 
There is little or nothing to say that is new about this publication. 
The same artists, “Ape” and “ Spy,” give us their weekly present- 
ment of persons more or less eminent or notorious, in the style which 
the public knows so well, and has probably learnt to estimate at its 
worth. The editor, however, provokes remark when he says that the 
portraits are not caricatures. Surely it is a caricature, when one man 
is represented with a neck no thicker than his wrist. Is this a 
“reality,” “ brutal,’ or otherwise? And does another gentleman 
ever stand in an attitude which is never assumed except by a puppet 
on strings, or a clown ? 

Peregrinus Proteus. By J. M. Cotterill. (T. and T. Clark.)—Some 
time ago Mr. Cotterill wrote an article to prove that the Epistle to 
Divgnetus was a forgery. The idea has grown upon him. The volume 
before us is intended to show the same inventive hand in various 
other writings, of which the most important is the First Epistle of 
Clement to the Corinthians. Mr. Cotterill does not labour under 
the disqualification which put out of court the writer who the other 
day sought to show the spuriousness of the Annals of Tacitus—radical 
ignorance of the language. On the contrary, his Greek scholarship 
is evidently sound, and his volume is full of ingenious argument. So 
much we have gathered from our inspection of it. But we cannot 
profess to have studied it throughout, and, therefore, claim no weight 
for our opinion that the case is not made out. The form in which 
Mr. Cotterill has put his argument is most unhappy. Diodorus is 
the original whom the forger is said to have employed. Why was 
this original not printed in one column and the supposed imitation 
ranged in parallel column, with the coincidence of diction marked in 
some distinctive type? Were this done, the really strong points only 
being selected, it might be possible to form a judgment on the case, 
without an expenditure of time and trouble which the present writer, 
at least, is unable to give. 

Our Public Offices. By Charles Marvin. (Samuel Tinsley.)—This 
is really an amusing book, and makes disclosures which, after all 
allowance made for the hostile animus of the writer, show a 
grotesquely absurd state of things. Mr. Marvin, whose name will be 
remembered in connection with the Anglo-Russian Agreement publi- 
cation in the Globe newspaper, of May, 1878, seems to have had ex- 
perience of several of the Public Offices, in the capacity of a writer. 
Of most of these, though his account is instructive, if not edifying, 
nothing need be said. At the last, his fortune brought him to the 
Foreign Office. Here he becomes interesting. We learn that the 
letters addressed to the Queen by the Swiss Confederation are the 
best as regard penmanship, and those from the United States 
(which also use bad paper) are the worst. We learn also that 
her Majesty has a decided preference for signing herself “R. and 
I,’ and that patriotic clerks have been obliged to stem the 
encroachment of the Crown by not leaving room enough for 
both letters. Lord Derby and Lord Salisbury are both pronounced 
fainéants at the Foreign Office. “ They will passanything.”’ It was 
not soin the days of Palmerston. Here is an edifying story :— 
“ When the Grand Duke Sergius was struck dead by a spent bullet 
at the rear of the Russian army, on a battle-field in the Balkans, the 
Czar informed her Majesty of the melancholy circumstance, in a 
letter of unusual sadness. The duty fell to MacFlartey to prepare 
the letter of condolence, and it was a debateable question what view 
the Queen took of the occurrence. A discussion arose as to the lan- 
guage to be employed in reply. In the end, in despair of discovering 
a precedent, he wrote out the customary letter of condolence, alter- 
ing an adjective or two, and raising the tone of sympathy above the 
usual level. When the draft returned from the Palace, it was found 
that the Queen, with her own hand, had effected alterations in the 
adjectives which reduced the sympathy to quite thirty degrees below 
the standard, and made the letter significantly frigid.” As for the 
publication for which Mr. Marvin got into trouble, we cannot say 
that he makes out much of a case for himself. The one thing that 
strikes us is the astonishing folly of letting a copyist at 10d. per 
hour have the chance of betraying such confidences. What are pri- 
vate secretaries and confidential employés for, but to do such things ? 
Certainly, unless Mr. Marvin exaggerates beyond all bounds, the 
expenditure of the Foreign Office is singularly unproductive. 

By Salvatore Farina. Translated from 
(Charing Cross Publishing Company.)— 


From the Foam of the Sea. 
the Italian by Marcellino. 
A somewhat curious story of Italian life, turning on a situation which 
we certainly should not like to see any of our friends occupy. It is 
graphically and naturally told, in fairly good English. Nelly 
Arundel : a Tale of Home Life, by “C. 8.” (John F. Shaw), is a very 
different book. It has nothing but ordinary incident in it,—the 
sorrows, the sacrifices, and, at last, the consolations which came to the 
bereaved ; but all is told very well, with a pathos that is sometimes 
quite overpowering. This is a book of excellent purpose, well carried 
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out.—Of Robin and Linnet, by the author of Honour Bright 
(W. W. Gardner), it would be difficult to speak too highly. A very 
simple little tale of three children by the sea. It is quite perfect in 
its way. We Are Seven, by Caroline Birley, from the same pub- 
lishers, deserves nearly equal praise. Both are charmingly illus- 
trated by T. Pym. 

The Dead Hand: Addresses on the Subjects of Endowments and 
Settlements of Property. By Sir Arthur Hobhouse, Q.C. (Chatto and 
Windus.)—The author enlarges on various aspects of the thesis that 
the will of the dead onght not to interfere with the advantages of the 
living. Possibly, he states his views a little too strongly; but the 
‘will of the founder” is not likely to be too lightly esteemed for 
some time to come in this country, and it is well to have the case 
for freedom vigorously stated. The common objection that bene- 
factions will be checked by dealing with endowments is well answered 
by the remark that the Reformation period, which began with whole- 
sale assaults on endowments, ended by producing a very rich harvest 
of them. 





Octavius Perinchiecf. By Charles Lammas. (Washington : 
Anglini.)—We have in this volume an autobiography, very interesting 
at times, though written in a didactic tone (it was intended for the 
author’s children), which does not attract. Mr. Perinchief struggled 
to his goal, which was a good education and the ministry, in a quite 
heroic way. His faith that help would come somehow was absolute. 
And it did come, though sometimes not till he had very nearly reached 
the starving point. Sometimes we are a little staggered, as when he 
went to board with a widow (uawillingly, it should be said) not hav- 
But he ended by paying everything, even 
The letters show a vigorous 
The most 


ing a cent in his pocket. 
the money that kind friends lent him. 
mind, quite able to express itself in appropriate words. 
uncongenial employment Mr. Perinchief ever had seems to have 
been the post of Secretary to the Evangelical Education Society in 
Philadelphia. The Society gives help to young men of Evangelical 
persuasions, as a step towards their education for the ministry. The 
secretary was not favourably impressed, at least with some of them. 
He says, among other things, “ My impression is, these young men 
have an impression that we are a bank for supporting their follies. 
It is high time that idea be removed; though in some instances, 
from all appearances, it takes away the only idea that some of them 
There is some good reading in this book. 


Laws Relating to Women. By Ernest Eiloart. (Waterlow and 
Sons.)—This is a simple, absolutely impartial statement of the con- 
dition of the law, how it deals with men and women under the same 
circumstances. The questions suggested are hard enough, but the 
facts are simple, lucidly and succinctly put, as they are by Mr. 
Kiloart in his book of less than fifty pages. 

The Value of Human Life; or, the Present History and Possible 
Future of our Hospitals, by the Rev. J. Dodd, M.A. (James Parker), 
is a book sufficiently described by its second title. Mr. Dodd has 
studied his subject, and has something to say that is worth hearing 
about it. The subject of the great London Hospitals is one of great 
difficulty. They are of such immense importance to the medical 
science of the country, that they demand the most careful treatment, 
but whether they do as much actual healing of diseases as is propor- 
Spend fifty thousand a year on 
But then you have 


have.” 


tionate to their means is doubtful. 
good cottage hospitals, and how vast the result ! 
destroyed a great medical school, and with it part of the skill which 
is to make these smaller hospitals effective. 

We have received a handsome volume entitled, Lev Salica; the Ten 
Texts, with the Glosses, and the Lex Emendata. Synoptically edited 
by J. H. Hessell. With Notes on the Frankish Words in the “ Lex 
Salica.’ By H. Keyn. (John Murray; Triibner and Co.)—The 
“ Lex Salica’”’ (which must not be confounded with the restricted 
sense in which the term is commonly used) is the early criminal 
code of the Franks. It embodies laws or customs which probably 
date back to a very remote period. In its earliest form, it goes back 
to the fifth century and the beginning of the Merovingian dynasty. 
The oldest MS. belongs to the eighth century. The editor has arranged 
the readings of the MSS. in parallel columns, and added copious anno- 
tations. The “Lex Salica’’ is a curious record of life now very 
remote ; and this edition, which seems to have been executed with 
admirable care, would well repay a much longer and more detailed 
examination than we can give it.——Also, the second volume of the 
Fasciculus II. Edited by W. Proctor 

(Cambridge University Press.) 
By a Barrister. (Waterlow and Layton )— 
The “ Barrister ’’ gives some very sensible advice to his brethren of 


Breviarivin ad Usum Sarum. 


and Christopher Wordsworth. 


Hints on Advocacy. 


the Bar, ‘as to opening a case, examination-in-chief, cross-examination, 
re-examination, reply, &c.” He goes to the point at once, discourages 
fine language, and such common-place artifices as “not being able to 
conceive what case the opposite side can have.’ His counsels 
about the manner of dealing with witnesses is especially good. 


Only it is a pity that he is so foolishly angry with Archbishop 





Whately. The Archbishop does but point out that there is a kind of 
cross-examination which has for its object the bewildering of an 
honest witness. What could be more certainly true? But the 
“ Barrister,” wholly forgetful of his own judicious cauticns against 
fine words, bursts out :—‘‘I pause here for a moment, to say that, so 
far as my own experience of the Bar is concerned, and I think that it 
must be greater than that of the Right Reverend Father in God who 
penned these words, that a more undeserved slander against a body 
of honourable men was never penned, even by a Churchman.” He 
himself has said, ‘ Cross-examination may almost be regarded as a 
mental duel between advocate and witness.” And if the witness is a 
truthful one, it is very clear that the advocate’s duty is a very diffi- 
cult one. It is mere rubbish to talk of “a body of honourable men.” 
Of course, they are “all honourable men.”’ So are solicitors. So are 
allthe professions. But, for all that, the advocate has often to balance 
himself on a very narrow edge between right and wrong, and there 
are some who, from want of appreciation, or want of conscience, fall 
on the wrong side. 

A whole treasury of Shakespearean knowledge is to be found in The 
Shakespeare Key, by Charles and Mary Cowden Clarke (Sampson Low 
and Co.), which is described on the the title-page as “ unlocking the 
treasures of his style, elucidating the peculiarities of his construction, 
and displaying the beauties of his expression.’ It consists of a 
number of essays or articles on style, subject-matter, grammar, versi- 
fication, stage directions, &c., alphabetically arranged. On “ Coins,” 
for instance, there is an interesting article, in which we find enu- 
merated, with the proper quotations, all that occur in the plays. This 
is one of the minor matters in the volume. Among the more important 
essays may be mentioned that on “ Dramatic Time.” 

The History of the Church of England: Pre-Reformation Period. 
By the Rey. T. P. Boultbee. (Hodder and Stoughton.)—Mr. Boult- 
bee has not yet had occasion to deal with the burning questions of the 
day, but he gives the best promise of candour and discretion. 
Though it would not be easy to define the place which his work is 
designed to fill, being, as it is, too long for a summary and too 
short for a history, yet it will not be otherwise than welcome to 
students of this subject. It gives a fair and discriminating account 
of the main currents of thought in the Church since its first founda- 
tion in England, and of the chief events of its annals. Authorities, 
too, seem to have been carefully studied. Probably the book owes 
its origin to lectures which the writer has had occasion to deliver. 
We may, anyhow, congratulate the students of the college over which 
Mr. Boultbee presides on the character of the instruction which they 
derive from it. Especially noteworthy and valuable is the account 
of the character and labours of Wickliff, with its vindication of this 
great man’s motives of action and of his conduct. 

Sermons. By the Rey. William Braden. Edited by Agnes Braden. 
With a Preface by the Rev. H. R. Reynolds, D.D. (James Clarke.)— 
It is not necessarily praise to say of sermons that they might be 
preached without offence to any assembly of Christians. 1t is praise, 
when it is said of this volume. They are remarkably undogmatic, 
and yet full of doctrine, and as far as possible removed from the 
dullness of the moral essay. Their chief characteristic, indeed, is 
the fullness with which the preacher dwells on the person and char- 
acter of Christ. No theme, it is evident, touched him more profoundly 
“The God of the Generation’’ is a specially good discourse. 

The Bells of the Sanctuary. By Kathleen O’ Meara (Grace Ramsay)- 
(Burns and Oates.) —The last of the five sketches which this volume 
contains, that of Archbishop Darboy, is peculiarly interesting. The 
writer seems to have known him well, and even “interviewed ”’ him 
about his share in the Vatican Council. Her account of his character 
and his work, and her plain, unvarnished narrative of his death, are 
The fourth sketch, ‘ One of God’s Heroines,”’ is also very 
attractive. The work of a Sister of Mercy, done as it was with the 
courage and devotedness of Sister Mary Theresa, none can fail to ad- 
mire, though some of us may not recognise the-virtue of ‘“ deliberately 
trying to pass for an imperfect, religious, and weak-minded person,’ 
or admire “her great spiritual ambition,’ a desire “to arrive at 
a love of being spoken ill of.’ The other sketches, though 
all written with no little force and beauty of language, and 
containing many touches of genuine truth, take us still further 
into this region of an unreal morality and religion. What are we to 
say of this, told of a lady who underwent an operation of frightful 
severity ?>—“ When I said what a pity it was that she had not taken 
chloroform, and thus escaped the fiercest part of the suffering, she 
answered, with a look in her eyes that I shall never forget, ‘Ah, 
ma chére, but what a pity it would have been to lose it! I offered it 
up for the conversion of KH Only think, if it obtains that!” 
What a conception of God does that reveal! In “ Mary Benedicta,” 
the author expresses her surprise that the subject of the memoir, 
while a person of mediocre intellect, was at home in the heights 
and depths of mystical theology. The experience is common 
to all religions communities. The present writer has heard from 


admirable. 





the lips of quite uncultured men, whose theology was abso- 
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lutely remote from that of “Mary Benedicta,” prayer uttered in 


language of extraordinary beauty. Do these phenomena all come 
from a divine influence, or are they all products of some physical 
process ? Which does Miss O’Meara prefer to believe, for it seems 
to us that she is tied up to one of the two alternatives, unless she 
thinks that in the non-Catholic it is Satan disguised as an angel of 


light ? 

Gretchen: @ Play in Four Acts. By W. 8. Gilbert. (New- 
man and Co.)—Mr. Gilbert’s play was withdrawn after five 
nights (in what certainly seems to us, as he states, an unjustifiable 
way), and he appeals from the theatrical authorities to the public. 
We have read Gretchen, we may say, with much pleasure ; and this is 
saying something, for, as a rule, plays are not very readable. Its 
literary talent is very considerable, but we must honestly say that 
we should not care to see it acted. 


The English Fragments of Heinrich Heine. Translated by Sarah 
Norris. (Edinburgh: R. Grant.)—An interesting little volume, 
though its contents will not be found flattering to English vanity, 
Heine had no love for this country, and for some of its most cherished 
institutions and most honoured personages—for Wellington, for in- 
stance—he had a positive hatred. But then there were many things 
and men which Heine loved. 


. 


Classical Examination Papers. Edited, with Notes and References, 
by P. J. F. Gantillon, M.A. (Rivingtons.)—A very useful volume, 
this, containing, as it does, papers set in the examinations for 
University scholarships, for the most respectable college scholarships, 
for the Indian Civil Service appointments, &e. Difficult passages 
get for explanation have the references given, and hints are supplied 
for the answering of many of the questions. This latter help is sup- 
plied in a somewhat uncertain and capricious way, some papers 
being much better furnished with help than others. 
Translation into Latin Prose. By Alex. W. Potts, LL.D. (Macmillan.) — 
Mr.Potts will approve himself to all head masters, when he says that the 
common selection of pieces for translation is a serious mistake. Here 
he supplies masters with more than fifty passages, giving at the same 
time suggestions for renderings and references to his own excellent 
“ Hints.”——-Second Prose Latin Writer, by W. Bennett, M.A. (Riving- 
tons), contains a copious selection of passages for translation, suitable 
for forms up to the Sixth, and indeed for the Sixth itself. Mr. 
Bennett gives some very well put together rules, cautions, sug- 
gestions, &c., but the exercises themselves should have been furnished 
with more help. From the very first, every one, to be turned into 
real Latin, wants a thorough reconstruction. Of course, the teacher 
ought to be able to give this; but Mr. Bennett is more sanguine than 
we should be, if he thinks that every teacher, or even a large pro- 
portion of teachers, will be able to do it. Angiportus, Intermediate 
Evercises in Latin Prose, by the Rev. A. N. Malan, M.A., and C. S. 
Sevran, M.A. (Longmans), is another book of extracts for translation. 
These are easier than the last-mentioned, and likely, we should think, 
to be very useful. There is an appendix of Latin passages to be 
turned from oratio recta into oratio obliqua, and vice versi. The 
teacher is supposed to supply hints and suggestions; Latin equival- 
ents for unusual words are given. Of a more elementary kind is 
Short Exercises in Latin Prose Composition. Part II. By the Rev. 
H. Belcher, M.A. (Macmillan.)——EHzempla Latina: a_ First 
Construing Book, by F. Glover, M.A. (C. Kegan Paul and Co.), isa 
book which a good teacher will find useful—and, indeed, if the 
teacher is bad, what book will be of any use? At the very beginning, 
the vocabulary ought to be made very easy and accessible. The 
Synthetic Latin Delectus, a First Latin Construing Book, by Edward 
Rush, B.A. (Macmillan), does not make its beginning quite as easy 
as that just mentioned, and will be proportionately less useful. A 
First Latin Grammar, by W. C. Macmillan, M.A. (Macmillan), has 
the merits of clear arrangement, and the effort—carried, we think, 
quite as far as is likely to be useful—to be scientific. It would have 
been too daring, we suppose, to turn the fourth conjugation into a 
third ; but how welcome would be the change! We have also to 
acknowledge a new edition of Henry’s First Latin Book, by the Rev. 
T. R. Arnold, M.A.; revised and edited by C. G. Gepp, M.A. 
(Rivington.) 
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Novets.—Life by the Fells and Fiords. By Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson. 
{Strahan.)—This is a volume of well-executed sketches of Scandi- 
navian life. These Northern stories are as like to each other as so many 
Chinamen; and we should be puzzled to distinguish Herr Bjérnson’s 
from half-a-dozen others, who have treated the same subject in much 
the same way. But his stories are vigorous and picturesque, 
especially the first and longest, with its graphic setting-forth of 
the restless longings of a clever lad, and of how they find the shell 
which quiets them. Do Norwegian maidens really fall in love with a 
rapidity which at least equals Juliet’s ? “ The Wedding March”? is the 
next most important story, and there are some ten short sketches, all 
of merit in their way. A Constant Woman, by E. Glaister (Marcus 
Ward), is one of the “Blue Bell Stories,” a meritorious series of 








short stories, which we have often had occasion to notice, and never 
without praise. This is the story of an unhappy love, which the 
writer contrives to tell without leaving a painful impression 
on the reader’s mind. Priscilla; the Story of a Boy’s Love, 
by Clara L. Wilmets (James Clarke), is a _ sensible story, 
with a very fair share of humour and pathos. Miles Harling. 
By A. Weber. Two vols. (Walter Smith.)—This is a story 
of more than average merit, and confirming, if scarcely fulfil- 
ling, the promise of Mr. Weber’s earlier work. It is a real 
book ; the writer knows something of life and its problems, as they 
are presented under the conditions of modern society. He does not 
amuse his readers with lively pictures of the outside of things, nor 
does he call in poetical justice to distribute rewards and punishments. 
On the contrary, it is the shallow, unprincipled, fascinating “ Charlie” 
that gets the prize, while the real hero is left to do his work in a 
loneliness that is not unhappy, indeed, but is yet tinged with sad- 
ness. We feel that this is only too like the ways of the world, and 
yet one not left without the consideration that, “ Verily there is 
a reward for the righteous.” Miles Harling is a really fine story, 
though its interest is scarcely absorbing. 








New Epirions, Erc.—We have received of new editions, Half-Hours 
with Some English Antiquities, by Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (David 
Bogue) ; Edna: a Tale of the Babylonish Captivity, by Julian St. 
Clare (Charing Cross Publishing Company); Waste Not, Want Not, 
by Mrs. Sherwood (Religious Tract Society) ; also, The Double Wit- 
ness of the Church, by the Right Rev. William Ingraham Ross, D.D., 
Bishop of California (W. W. Gardner) ; Love is of God, and other 
Sermons, by the Right Rev. W. B. Stevens, D.D., Bishop of Penn- 
sylvania (W. W. Gardner), two volumes which are not materially 
different from, and certainly not superior to, the sermons commonly 
preached on this side of the Atlantic. The former of the two is the 
more controversial.——A second edition, which is described as “revised 
and enlarged,’ of the Forum Romanum et Magnum, by Jobn Henry 
Parker, C.B. (James Parker and John Murray.) We reviewed this 
book at length some time ago, and need only commend it again to 
our readers as the standard authority on its subject. We have also 
received a new and uniform edition, in nine volumes, of “The Gentle 
Life’? Series. There are The Gentle Life (2 vols.), Half-Length Por- 
traits, Essays on English Writers, The Silent Hour, About in the 
World, Essays by Montaigne, and A Man’s Thoughts. For neatness 
of appearance, the edition is worthy of all praise, and the books 
themselves have had a success which makes it unnecessary to criticise 
them. We have to acknowledge the second volume of House and 
Home, a Journal for All Classes (Office, 335 Strand) ; and the first of 
Life and Work, a Parish Magazine, published under the supervision 
of a Committee of the General Assembly of the Church of Scot- 
land. (D. Douglas.)——The Veil Removed: a Few Plain Essays, 
by James Copner, M.A. (Remington); God’s “Ten Words,’ a 
Course of Lectures on the Decalogue, by the Rev. Walter Senior, 
B.A. (Richard B. Dickinson); The Amens of Christ, by George 
Bowen (David Douglas, Edinburgh); Studies in Life, by H. 
Sinclair Paterson, M.D. (Hodder and Stoughton); The Thirty-Nine 
Articles of the Church of England, by the Rev. Joseph Miller, B.D., 
Vol. II., Part 1, Article 6. (Hodder and Stoughton) The Person of 
Christ, the Perfection of His Humanity, Viewed as a Proof of His 
Divinity, by Philip Schalf, D.D. (Nisbet) ; Homilies on Christian Work, 
by Charles Stanford, D.D. (Hodder and Stoughton) ; Handbook of the 
Church of Scotland, by James Rankin, D.D. (Blackwood and Sons) ; 
Epaio, or a Series of Brief Essays upon the Unscriptural Character 
of the Division of Man’s Nature into Soul and Body, by Richard 
Foulkes Griffiths (Elliot Stock) ; The Fisherman and his Net ; a Record 
of Missionary Work among the Navvies on the Coast of the British 
Channel, edited by Robert Arthur Kinglake (W. W. Gardner) ; 
Lessons on Early Church History, by the Author of “the Spanish 
Brothers’? (Church of England Sunday-School Institute) ; The Jewish 
Prophets froin the Babylonian Captivity till the Close of the Old Testament 
Canon (S.P.C.K.) ; Bethlehem to Olivet: a Course of Sermons on the 
Life of Jesus (Church of England Sunday-School Institute) ; The Book 
of Job, translated from the Hebrew by J. M. Rodwell, M.A. (Williams 
and Norgate) ; A New Handbook of Anthems for Public Worship (Hod- 
der and Stoughton) ; The Hymnal Companion to the Book of Common 
Prayer, “ A revised and enlarged edition’? (Sampson Low and Co.) ; 
The Congrecational College Calendar, 1880 (Hodder and Stoughton) ; 
T. Macei Plauti Captivei, with Introduction, Critical Apparatus, &c., 
edited by Edward A. Sonnenschein (W. Swan Sonnenschein) ; 
Anthologia Latina: Passages from the Latin Poets, selected and 
arranged, with Notes, by the Rev. Francis St. John Thackeray, M.A. 
(Bell and Sons), a “third edition, revised and enlarged ;” The 
Approaching End of the Age, by H. Gratton Guiness (Hodder and 
Stoughton) ; Predestination and Freewtll Reconciled, by John Forbes, 
D.D. (T. and T. Clark) ; The Gospel for the Nineteenth Century (pub- 
lished for the author by Cassell and Co.) ; Wise, Witty, and Tender 
Sayings, in Prose and Verse, selected from the works of George Eliot 
by Alexander Main (Blackwvod), a new edition, comprising all the 
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writer’s latest works; The Afghan Knife, by Robert Armitage Stern- 
dale (Sampson Low and Co.)—Mr. F. O. Morris, B.A., republishes 
in a volume the various interesting “Letters to the Times about 
Birds,” which must have attracted the attention of some of our 
readers when they first appeared. The New Coinage, by Henry 
Graham (Civil Service Publishing Co.), a book of aphorisms; The 
Educational Code of the Prussian Nation (C. Kegan Paul); Appren- 
ticeship Schools in France, by Silvanus P. Thompson (Hamilton, 
Adams, and Co.) ; A Compendium of the Philosophy of Ancient History, 
by the Rev. H. Formby (Burns and Oates); Personality in Meta- 
physics and Positive Philosophy (Blackwood and Sons); The 
Philosophy of Music, by William Cole, F.R.S. (Triibner and Co.) 











PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 
a oe — 
... (Wesleyan Conf. Office) 2/0 





Adelaide's Treasure, by Sarson, 12mo. 





Ashby (H.), Notes on Physiology, NOW edition, ISMO .......se-cesseree (Longmans) 5/0 
Baird (H. M.), History of the Rise of the Huguenots .. ...(Hodder & Stoughton) 15/0 
Barlow (G.), tang en Sonnets, and Songs, B20 50058 (Remington) 3/6 
Belgravia (The), Vol. 40 ....ccccccccccs.ssscccccscccecsecscescnscoscocce (Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Belton (F.), wea ing acciinaiinas of an Old Actor, 8V0 sss (Tinsley Bros.) 10/6 
Brine (F.), British Decorations, new edition, SV0........sceereeseerseees (Stan‘ord) 1/6 


Brooke (S. A.), Christ in Modern Life, 14th edition, er 8vo (GC. K. Paul & C 0.) 45/0 
Bushnell (H.), Moral Uses of Dark Things, new edition, cr 8vo ...(Dickinson) 5/0 
Buxton (B. H.), Fetterless, though Bound Together, 12mo. (Routledge) 2/0 








Calvin (J.). Early Years, by T. McCrie, 8v0........0.cc.c0008e (Douglas) 6/0 
Carey (R. N.), Nellie’s Memories, new edition, cr Svo. Bentley) 6/0 
Chase (C. F.), The Truth of God's Salvation, er Svo ....... ....(Hodder) 4/6 
Clarke (A. D.), Army and Civil Service Exam. Papers in Arith...,.(Rivington) 3/6 
Gaye (A.B), Geodesy, BVO. iss.es. scsssessssesconssssovesscsnsse (Macmillan) 12/6 ! 








Crake (A. D.), Edwy the Fair, &e., Ind edition, 12mo. (Rivington) 3/6 
Dalton (C.), Hist. of the W rays of Glentworth, vol. 1, 8vo...(C mans : Hall) 15/0 
Davies (G. 8), Gaudentius: a Story, new edition, Cr 8VO .......e eens POR) 26 
Dickinson, Pupil-Teacher’s Handy ‘Mathl. and Graml. Question Book ice 5/0 
Disraeli (B.), From Judy's Point of View, 4to (Judy Office) 2/6 
Ebers (G.), The Sisters: a Romance, 2 vols. ISmo «.(5. Low) 4/0 
eae (Moxon) 31/6 













Esmond (H.), A Life’s Hazard, 3 vo's. cr 8vo 

Foreign Church Chronicle and Review (The), 1! : . (Rivington) 6/0 
Formby (H.), Ancient Rome, &e., 4to...... inkemeekgasronsuiren (C. Kegan Paul & Co.) 500 
Gillmore (P.), On Duty, a Ride Through Hostile Africa «(Chapman & Hall) 16/0 
Hodgkin (T.), Italy and her Invaders, 2 vols. 8V0.........-.0:00088 ..(Maemillan) 32/0 







Jacobus (M. W.), Notes on the Four Gospels, 1 vol. er 8vo -(Oliphant) 7/0 
Kemp, Yachts and Yacht-sailing, new edition. imperial Svo .. ..(H. Cox) 25/0 
Kirkpatrick (W. B.), Chapters in Irish History 2nd edition, cr 8vo (Partridge) 2/6 
Lee (H.), Illustrations of the Physiology of Religion, Part L, er Svo (Triibner) 3/6 
Linton (E. L.), Atonement of Leam Dundas, new ed., 12mo (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
McCulloch's Dictionary of Commerce, &c., new edi tior 1, 8vo ......(Longmans) 63/0 
Mackenna (S. J.), Plucky Fellows, 4th edition, 12mo ......... (C. K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Macquoid (K.S.), Through Brittany, new edition, er 8vo...(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 
Macquoid (K. 8.), Through Normandy, new ed.,cr 8vo ...(Chatto & Windus) 7/6 























Marshall (W.), Historic Scenes in Perthshire, 4to ...... (Oliphant) 10/0 
Mayhall (J.), Tradesman's Guide to County Courts, er Svo ...(Simpkin & Co.) 1/6 
Medical Register (The), 1880, roy 8V0...........sccrcsccereosserscssererenercesseees (Office) 6/0 
Minchin (J. G.), Bulgaria Since the War, cr Sv (C.K. Paul & Co.) 3/6 
Moberly (C. E.), Geography of Northern Europe, r: Im gieciere (Rivington) 2/6 
Ober (I. A.). Camps in the Caribbees, &C., 80 ......scsscccecsessosssseeses (Douglas) 12/0 
Ommanney (G. & W.), Early History of Athanasian Creed, Svo (Rivingtons) 10/0 
Payn (J _). Halves, new edition, 12M0 ..........c0-cccssecesseseoeee (Chatto & Windus) 2/0 
Penning (H.), Engineering Geology, Cr 8V0.........ssseeeceresessecernnecesees (Baillitre) 3/6 


Percival (J.), Some Helps for School Life, Sermon: .(Rivingtons) 7/6 
Plato, Euthypro, with Notes, &c., by G. H. Wells, cr 8v0 . Bell & Sons) 3/0 
Prior (J.), Three Shots from a Popgun, OE OUD scsi stasetences -...(Remington) 7/0 
Proceedings of the Royal Geographical Society, Vol. 1, 1879, roy 8vo (Stanford) 21/0 
Procter (F.), History of the Common Prayer, L4th edition, cr Svo (Macmillan) 10/6 





Swanwick (C.), Richard Coeur de Lion, a —- Drama (Griffith & Farran) 36 


























Tales of Three Thinkers, with Notes, ke, i RINE: cncesnceepwannet 
Thomas (A ). Barry O'Byrne, lzmo .......... saa ya 5/0 
Toad (2) Ps ws C.), - a. &c., 3rd edition, cr 8vo......... (Baillizre 20 
odd (/ arliamentary Government in the British Coloni one 
Transactions of the Cliuical Society, Index to, 8vo : - (Longmans) 21/0 
cranny of the Obstetrical Society, Vol. 21, Svo ay ue 
Twining (L.), Recollections of Workhouse Visitin 12mo...(C. ix 
Yonge (C. M.), Burnt Out. new edition, 12mo pean : toe Past C00) oe 
Yonge (C. M.,), Countess Kate, &c, new edition, er 8v CW. Smith) +4 
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Branch Establis hment, Colombo, 
Jeylou. 


RELOAR’S LINOLEUM FLOOR-CLOTH— 
Price 2s 6d per square yard. Any pattern.—69 Ludgate Hill, London. 


C HOCOLA’ ['E devoided of its over- 
richness and substantiality. 


E PPs’s 
The product of a special refining process. 
It is sugarless, and, when made, of the consist- 


C HOCO LAT E ence of coffee, and is essentis uly a chocolate for 


afternoon use. 














Sold only in Packets, 6d each, 


ESSENCE. Labelled “JAMES EPPS and CO,, 
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Roughing It in Van Diemen’s Land, 12mo onset (Strahan) 2/6 | 
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Sharp (T. A.), Tbe Sword of Damocles, 3 vols. cr 8vo ......(Chapman & Hall) 31/6 | 
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\ ATIONAL INDIAN ASSOCTATION. = Conference 
B hs will be held at 1 Adam Street. Strand, on WEDNESDAY EVENING, 
March 24th, at 8 o’clock, for discussing “‘ The Causes which Lead the Educated 
Class of Indians to Prefer Government Service to Commercial and Industrial 
Enterprise.” The Chair will be taken by eleiaais i PRATT, Esq.. who will open 
the Subject. > ie MANNING, Hon. Sec. 








YCEUM THEATRE. N ALVERN 


—Sole Lessee and Manager, Mr. HENRY | 





COLLEGE. HE CURACY of St. STEPHEN’S, 


Norwich, will be VACANT at Trinity Sunday. 


IRVING.—This Theatre will be CLOSED on MON- | | The NEXT TERM will begin on MONDAY, MAY 3rd. Title and £120, or £150 to one in full orders.—Apply 


DAY NEXT, March 22nd, and the Four following | 
evenings, reopening on SATURDAY MORNING | 

EXT, March 27th, with THE MERCHANT OF) 
VENICE.—The Box Office remains open as usual, | 
except ( on Friday. 


Twelve Scholarships. 


HOM E ws 


HELTENHAM ‘COLLEGE—| 


| | to the VICAR. 


\ GENTLEMAN (aged 34) is desirous 
of obtaining a Situation as ASSISTANT- 
Eight. £40. Four. £20. | LIBRARIAN —Address, “ X. Y. Z.,” Mr. Millar, New 





| Election third Tuesday in May.—Apply to the SEORE- | Street, D Ss 
TARY, the nti Cheltenham. contr cnebne « aer SB inad 





OL ‘ EG 2 et ease ee "a RETARY, or LIBRARIAN.— 
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ees the neighbourhood of London (South- -western GAGEMENT as a SECRETARY, or ASSISTANT. 


side), has made arrangements to take into her house LIBRARIAN, or EDITOR. Highest references given. 


ORWICH GRAMMAR SC HOOL,. afew YOUNG LADIKS, between the ages of 8 and —Address, “C. S.," Post Office, Weston-Super-Mare. 


—The NEXT TERM will BEGIN on TUES. 16, to Educate with her own daughters. Terms, from : 
DAY, April 20th.—Apply to the Rev. the HEAD £120to £150 per annum.—Applications, by letter, to | 


MASTER, the School House, Norwich; or to Rev.O. **M. L.,” care of Messrs, 


W. TANCOCK, Sherborne School, Dorset. , Cornhill, E.C. 








RESDEN, 6 Strehlener Strasse. — 
Miss MURRAY RECEIVES YOUNG LADIES 
for Board and Education. 


G. Street and Co. 30 
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IRLS’ SCHOOL COMPANY 
G (Limited), SCOTLAND. 
PARK SCHOOL, GLASGOW. 

, a HEAD MISTRESS, for this School, 
aie Opened in September, and in which it 
ig proposed to teach about 200 Girls. +8 

The Course of Instruction will be similar to and not 
less comprehensive than that adopted in the London 
and other schools of the Girls’ Public Day-School Com- 

any (Limited), and will, in particular, include Latin 
Lo" (it may be) Greek, Mathematics, and the elements 

si cience. 
a Aeron will be expected to take part in 
teaching, and to supervise the management of the 
eats Belary will be not less than £400 per annum. 

Applications, stating qualifications and Scbolar- 
ship, should be sent not later than the 8th April to 
the Subscriber, who wiil supply any further particu. 
Jars or information that may be required. 

JOHN A. SPEIRS. 

169 West George Street, Glasgow, 17th March, 1880. 

ALVERN COLLEGE.—The HEAD 
MASTERSHIP of this College wil! become 
VACANT on the 30th of July next, and the College 
Council will Elect a Head Master in the course of next 
May, to begin his duties on the 14th of September. 

Candidates must be Graduates of Oxford, Cam- 
pridge, or Dublin Universities, and in Priest's Orders 
at the time of Election, or within three mouths after 
the appointment. The Head Master's house contains 
accommodation for Seventy Boarders. 

Testimonials will be received at Malvern by the 
Secretary of the College. not later than the 24th April; 
and he will in the meantime supply any further infor- 
mation that may be desired. 


” seine HIGH SCHOOL - for 
GIRLS. 
President of the Council: 

The Very Rev. the DEAN of BRISTOL, 
Vice-President; The Rev. J. PERCIVAL, LL.D., 
President of Trinity College, Oxford. 

Head Mistress: Miss WOODS. 

The Second Term of 1880 will begin on May Ist. 

New Pupils to attend for the Eatrance Examination 
on April 30th at Quarter-past Nine. 

For Admission, application to be made to the Hon. 
Secretary, Lieutenant-Colonel PEARS, Enfleld Villa, 
Clifton. 

For information relating to Boarders, 
HAIGH, 77 Pembroke Road, Clifton. 

For all other information, to the HEAD MISTRESS 
at the School. 


ANCHESTER NEW COLLEGE, 
LONDON 


LOVAL THEOLOGICAL EXAMINATION, 1880. 

All applications for these Examinations must be 
made in writing to the Secretary not later than March 
3ist. Such applications must state :— 

(a.) The full names and addresses of Candidates 
who intend to present themselves for examination. 

(b.) The subject in which they desire to be examined. 

(c.) The full names and addresses of at least two 
persons who will undertake personally to conduct 
the examination in accordance with the regulations. 
Of these, one mustalso undertake to act as local corre- 
spondent, through whom all subsequent correspond- 
ence with the College Authorities must pass. 

(d.) A fee of 2s 6d for each Candidate must be for. 
warded with the application. P.O.O. to be made pay- 
able at Withington, to the Secretary, Rev. CHARLES 
T. POYNTING, Fallowfield, Manchester. 


—— HALL, OXFORD. 


PRINCIPAL—Miss M. SHAW LEFEVRE. 
CHAIRMAN OF COMMITTEE. 

Dr. PERCIVAL, President of Trinity College. 

The Hall was opened last October, for the reception 
of Students attending the Lectures of the Oxford 
Association for Promoting the Higher Education of 
Women. NEXT TERM BEGINS on APRIL 12th. 
A Scholarship of £50 year for three years will be 
awarded on the results of the Oxford Senior Local 
Exvaminatio., if acandida‘e of sufficient merit presents 
herself. In awarding the Scholarship, weight will be 
given to special excellence in one or two subjects 
Names of Candidates for this Examination must be 
sent in to the Secretary of the Local Examination 
Delegacy, Merton College, Oxford, not later than 
April3rd. The Mary Somerville Scholarship of £30 
& year, for three years, for proficiency in Mathematics, 
and an Exhibition of £25, for one year, for a student 

reparing to become a Teacher, will be awarded after 

xamination in June next.—Names should be sent in 
on or before May SIst, to Mrs. T. H. WARD, 5 Brad- 
more Road, Oxford, from whom further particulars 
May be obtained. . 


to Mrs. 














ELHI MEDICAL MISSION 
. (8.P.G.)—Established 1867.—The First Female 
Medical Mission begun in India. 

The Delhi and South Panjab Mission of the 8.P.G. 
carries on its work among over 3,000,000 of people, 
and besides Delhi and its suburbs, occupies fifty 
towns and villazes. Its work is carried on,—(1) By 
training native agents. (2) By philanthropical 
agencies, of which the most important is medical 
work among women and children. (3) By day and 
night schools for boys and young men, with 1,633 
Pupils. (4) By zananah missions, with 840 pupils. 
(5) By dividing the city and country into districts, 
giving each a systematical parochial organisation, for 
both Christians and non-Christians. Daring the 

ast year 380 natives were baptised. The Medical 
Mission attended 9,058 cases, with an aggregate of 
29,798 attendances. Owing to the growth of the 
work, the Missionaries are responsible for raising 
£1,500 a year, over and above anuual grants from 
the Society and Government. 

Subscriptions for the general work, or for the 
Medical Mission in particular, will be gladly received 


aud acknowledged by the Rev. Canon CROWFOOT, | 


Minster Yard, Lincoln ; or b v 

linster Yard, Line ; y the Rev. R. R. 
WINTER (of the Delhi Mission), S.P.G. Office, 19 
Delahay Street, Westminster, 8.W. 
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LEGAL & GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR. 


: TRUSTEES. 
The Right Hon. the LORD CHANCELLOR. 
a eee HATHERLEY. 
e Right Hon. LORD COLERIDGE, Lord Chief Justi A 
JAMES PARKER DEANE, Esq., Q.C., D.G.L. eer 


JOHN P. DE GEX, Esq., Q.C. 


FREDERICK JOHN BLAKE, Esq. 


WILLIAM WILLIAMS, Esq. 


Parliamentary Accounts, Bonus Report, Proposal Forms, and full infermation will be forwarded on 


application to 


KINAHAN’S 


LL 


WHISKY. 





HGENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 
Street, and Charing Cross, London. 
ESTABLISHED 1782. 

Prompt and Liberal Loss Settlements. 
Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
* INSURANCE COMPANY, 
79 PALL MALL. 

For LIVES ONLY. ESTABLISHED 1807. 
Accumulated Funds ..........ccccccccccoscoces £3,066,214 
Also a Subscribed Capital of more than £1,500,000 
Reporis, Prospectuses, and Forms may be had at 

~ Office, or from any of the Company's Agents, post 

ree. 

GEORGE HUMPHREYS. Actuaryand Secretary. 

ie LIVERPOOL, LONDON, and 
GLOBE INSURANCE COMPANY. 

1 Dale Street, Liverpool : Cornhill and Charing 
Cross, London. 
FIRE—LIFE—ANNUITIES. 

The Report and Accounts for the year 1878 

showed the net Yearly Income ... «+» £1,508,070 
The Capital (paid up) ... aa wa =e 245,640 
The General Reserve and Fire Reinsurance 


Fund... as eee ian one «+» 1,300,000 
The Life Department Funds were increased 
during 1878 by ‘ as ‘uae “ae 186,745 


And now amountto ... dae ase ces |60 O82. 718 

The Report further showed that the New Life Par- 
ticipating Class had been very successful, enabling 
the Company to declare the high Reversionary Bonus 
of 35s per cent. per annum on the Policies effected in 
that class during the quinquennium. 

All descriptions of Fire Assurance effected upon 
favourable terms. 

Fire Renewal Premiums falling due at Lady Day 
should be paid within fifteen days therefrom, 


RIENTAL BANK CORPORATION. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30th, 
1851. Paid-up Capital, £1,500,000. 

The Corporation grant drafts and negotiate or col- 
lect bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo 
(Agencies at several inland towns), Hong Kong, 
Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne (Agencies at several 
inland towns), Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singa- 
pore, Sydney (Agencies at several inland towns), 
Yokohama (with Agency at Hiogo), and issue Circular 
Notes and Letters of Credit negotiable in most parts 
of the World. 

They undertake all banking business connected with 
India and the Colonies, the purchase and sale of 
British and Foreign Securities, the custody of the 
same, and the receipt of Dividends, pay, pensions, &c., 
for constituents. They also receive Deposits for fixed 
periods on terms which may be ascertained at their 
Office. W. M. ANDERSON, Chief Manager. 

Ottice hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1880. 


© LERICAL, MEDICAL, and 
GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 
13 ST. JAMES’S SQUARE, LONDON, 8.W. 
City Branch: Mansion House Buildings, E.C. 
DISTINCTIVE FEATURES. 

Crepir of half the first five Annual Premiums 
allowed on whole-term Policies on healthy Lives not 
over 60 years of age. 

ENDOWMENTS ASSURANCES granted, without Profits 
payable at death, or on attaining a specified age. 

Invauip Lives assured at rates proportioned to the 
risk. 

CLaIms paid thirty days after proof of death. 

BONUS. 

The Reversionary Bonus at the Quinquennial 
Division in January, 1877 (amounting to £357,014), 
averaged 50 per cent., and the Casn Bonus 30 per 
cent., on the premiums paid in the 5 years. 

The NExt Division oF Prorits will take place in 
January, 1882, and Persons who effect New Po.icies 
BEFORE THE END OF JUNE NEXT will be entitled at 
that Division to one year’s additional share of profits 
over later Entrants. 

REPORT, 1879. 

The 55th Annual Report, and the latest Balance- 
Sheets rendered to the Board ef Trade, can be 
obtained at either of the Society’s Offices, or of any 
of its Agents. 

GEORGE CUTCLIFFE, Actuary and Secretary. 





E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager. 


Gold Medal Paris Exhibition, 1878. 





PURE, MILD, and MELLOW. 
DELICIOUS and MOST WHOLESOME. 
THE CREAM OF OLD IRISH WHISKIES. 
Dr. HASSALL says:—* Soft and Mellow, Pure, well Matured, and of very 


Excellent Quality.” 


The Gold Medal, Dublin Exhibition, 1865. 


20 GREAT TITCHFIELD STREET, LONDON, W. 





OSS of TIME is LOSS of MONEY! 


ACCIDENTS CAUSE LOSS of TIMR, 

And may be provided against by a policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE COMPANY 
The Oldest and Largest Accidental Assurance 
Company. 

Rt. Hon. Lord KINNAIRD, Chairman. 
SUBSCRIBED CAPITAL, £1,000,000. 
MopERATE PREMIUMS. 

BONUS ALLOWED TO INSURERS OF FIVE 

YEARS’ STANDING. 
A fixed sum in case of Death by Accident, and a 
Weekly Allowance in the event of Injury, 
ONE MILLION AND ALF 
has been paid as Compensation. 
Apply to the Clerks at the Railway Stations, the 
Local Agents, or 
64 CORNHILL, LONDON. 
ss WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 
| IRKBECK BANK. — Established 
1851.—29 and 30 Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane.—DEPOSITS received at INTEREST 
for stated periods or repayable on demand. Current 
Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly 
balances. No charge made for keeping accounts. 
Letters of Credit and Circular Notes issued. The 
Bank undertakes the custody of Securities of Cus- 
tomers, and the Collection of Bills of Exchange, 
D vidends, and Coupons. Stocks and Shares pur- 
chased and sold, and Advances made thereon. Office 
hours from 10 till 4, excepting Saturdays; then from 
10 to 2. On Mondays the Bank is open until 9 p.m. 
A Pamphlet, with full particulars, on application. 
FRANCIS RAVENSCROFT, Manager. 


KNIVES: FORKS, and SPOONS. 


TI\HE = =©PERFECT SUBSTITUTE for 

SILVER,—The REAL NICKEL SILVER, when 
strongly SILVER-PLATED, cannot be distinguished 
from Silver. With ordinary usage this quality will 
wear 20 years. 


























; | Fiddle ae 

Best Quality, strongly Plated. or Old Beador King’s 

| Silver. Thread or Shell 

Table Forks | £110 €2 1) £2 5 
Table Spoons 110) 2 1) 2 5 
Dessert Forks . 1219 1 
Dessert Spoons..... do. 1 2) 1 1ll 
Tea Spoons............ o | OM 10 1 2 


— 

A SECOND QUALITY of Fiddle-Pattern Table 
Spoons or Forks, 23s per dozen. Dessert, 17s. Tea 
Spoons, 12s. 

CUTLERY WARRANTED. { | 
Handles, Screwed or Riveted. | Table Dessert|C’rv'rs 
Blades of the finest steel. Knives Knives pr pair 








D 


|}s. djs. d. 


: d.} s. 

34-inch Ivory Handles ...per doz. 12 6} 9 6| 6 0 
3% do. do. secseceeeee GO. 16 6/13 O] 6 6 
3g do. do. to balance ...do. 18 6/13 6| 6 6 
4 do. do. do. ......do. 24 0/18 0| 7 6 
4 do. fine do. do. _......do.!32 0/21 0| 9 O 
4 do. do. extra large ...do. 36 0|26 0/10 6 
4 do. do. African......... do. 40 0)32 0/18 6 
4+ do. do. silver ferrulesdo.| 40 0/132 0/15 0 

CARRIAGE PAID to any RAILWAY STATION. 


Samples at above rates post free. 


W ILLIAM S. BURTON, General 

Furnishing Ironmonger, 39 Oxford Street, 
W., &c. Catalogues, containing 850 Illustrations, 
post free. 


UN VILLE’S OLDILRISH WHISKY 
is recommended by the Medical Profession in 
preference to French Brandy, They hold the largest 
stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied in casks and 
eases for home use and exportation. Quotations on 
application to DUNVILLE and CO., Limited, Royal 
Irish Distilleries, Belfast ; or at their London Ojfices, 
4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.C. 
REMARKABLE, VERY REMARKABLE, 
INDEED, are the EFFECTS of 
| AMPLOUGH’S PYRETIC SALINE, 
4 in Preventing and Curing Small-pox, Fevers, 
and Skin Diseases. Excellent, refreshing, and in 
vigorating to the constitution. Sold by Chemists. 
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|: pemeie & Co.’s OWN SAUCE. 


OUPS, PRESERVED PROVISIONS, 


and 


Potten MEATS; also, 








JESSENCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 
porte SOUP, and JELLY, and other 


 ociee, for INVALIDS. 
CAUTION—BEWARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 
GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 


FRY'S| yyrys CARACAS COCOA. 


‘ A choice prepared Cocya. 
COCOA “A most delicious and valuable article.” 
—Sitandard. 


GUARANTEED PURE. 


. | ea04 
FRY’S -yrys COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only, 


the superfluous oil extracted. 
FSS. FRY and SONS. 
7°? Y,. PEs PAWN, 
AND 
INDIAN CARPETS, 
IMPORTED BY 
WATSON, BONTOR, and CO., 
Nos. 35 and 36 OLD BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


Superior Brussels, Velvet, Saxony, and all other 
Carpets, in the Newest Designs. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT’S — 
STEEL PENS. 


PARIS, 1878. 


cocoa ~*~ 
| 


GOLD MEDAL, 


MAPPIN AND WEBB’S 
CANTEENS. 


OXFORD ST., MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS, 
Ww. E.C., LONDON. 








FOR THE NURSERY, THE SICK-ROOM, AND 
THE FAMILY TABLE, 


BROWN AND POLSON’S 
CORN FLOUR, 


HAS BECOME 
A WORLD-WIDE NEJSESSARY. 
T OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT.— 


MEASLES, SCARLATINA.—These are the first 
great trials after birth to which our children are sub- 
ject. Both diseases are infectious,and both require 
judicicus management. In one the chest. in the 
other the throat, is most likely to suffer, but the mother 
or nurse will find in Holloway’s Ointment a sovereign 
remedy for these distressing complaints. When 
rubbed upon the throat, chest, and back, and it is 
atsorbed, the respiration immediately becomes more 
tranquil, the cough less troublesome, the lips grow 
Jess livid, the eyes brighten, and the countenance 
loses that anxious gaze which often forbodes a serious 
assault on the constitution and nervous system. This 
invaluable Ointment not onl7 cures the urgent symp- 
toms, but dispels all dangerous sequents. 





RUPTURES. 
White's Moc-Main Patent Lever Truss Co., Limited. 


Ww ITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 500 Medical 
men to be the most effective invention in the curative 
treatment of HERNIA. The use of a steel spring, so 
often hurtful in its effects, is avoided, a soft bandage 
being worn round the body, while the requisite resist- 
ing power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN PAD and 
PATENT LEVER, titting with so much ease and close- 
ness that it cannot be detected, and may be worn 
during sleep. A Descriptive Circular may be had of 
the Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly, London. Single 
Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, aud 31s 6d; Double Truss 
31s 6d, 42s, and 52s 6d ; Umbilical Truss, 42s, and 52s 6d. 
Post free. P.O. Orders payable to JOHN WHITE, 
Post Office, Piccadilly. 

ELASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, &c., 4s 64, 
78 6d, 10s, and 16s each, post free. 

CHEST-EXPANDING BRACES (for both Sexes). 
For Gentlemen, they act as a substitute for the ordin- 
ary braces; for Children, they are invaluable. 45s 6d, 
7s 6d, 108 6d, 15s 6d, and 21s each, post free. 
JOHN WHITE & CO., Manufacturers, 228 Piccadilly. 

London. 








PAINLESS DENTISTRY, 


Mr. G. H. JONES, Surgeon-Dentist, 
of 57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, BLOOMSBURY (immediately opposite the British Museum) 
Will be glad to forward his new Pamphlet, gratis and post free ‘ 


which explains the only perfectly Painless System of adapting ARTIFICIAL TEETH, 
(Protected by Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent,) 

Which have obtained Five Prize Medals,—London 1862, Paris 1867, 
Philadelphia 1876, Vienna 1873, and New York 1853. 
CONSULTATION DAILY FREE. 

[TESTIMONIAL, JAN. 27, 1877. 

My DEAR Str,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and attention displayed in the con 
struction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my mastication and articulation excellent. Iam glad to hear 
that you have obtained her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent, to protect what I consider the perfection of Pain 
less Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services, you are at liberty to use my name.—S. G. HUTcHins, 

G. H. Jones, Esq. By appointment Surgeon-Dentist to the Queen. 


NEAVE’S 


| 
’ | LANCET.—“ Carefully prepared and highly 
N EAV E S | nutritious.” 
| BRITISH MEDICAL JOURNAL.—“ Well 
| arty for children, aged people, and in- 
i yalids.’? 
LONDON MEDICAL RECORD.—“ Can un- 
FO Oo D hesitatingly recommend Neave’s Food.” FO O D 
SANITARY RECORD.—“As a substitute for 
| mother’s milk Neave’s Food may be con- 
FOR | scientiously recommended.” FOR 
| Recommended by the Faculty gener- 
ally. 


INFANTS = AND 


IN ONE SHILLING CANISTERS. 


INVALIDS, 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. WHOLESALE OF 
J. R. NEAVE and C0O., Fordingbridge, England. 


IN CONSEQUENCE OF SPURIOUS IMITATIONS OF 


LEA AND PERRINS’ SAUCE, 


Which are calculated to deceive the Public, LEA and PERRINS have adopted a NEW LABEL, bearing their 


signature, ‘‘ LEA and PERRINS,” which signature is placed on every bottle of 


WORCESTERSHIRE SAUCE, 


And without which none is genuine. 


Sold Wholesale by the Proprietors, Worcester; CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London; and Export Oilmen 
generally. Retail by Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 





ASK FOR 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S 


EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. 


AND *,* In use in most honseholds throughout the 
kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Gennine ONLY with fac-simile of Baron 
Liebig’s Signature in Blue Iuk across Label. 


Ask for Liebig COMPANY’S Extract, and 
see that no other is substituted for it. 





A SLIGHT ADDITION OF THE EXTRACT 
GIVES GREAT STRENGTH 


FLAVOUR TO SOUPS, MADE DISHES, 


AND SAUCES, 


AND EFFECTS GREAT ECONOMY. 
ALL WHO SUFFER FROM COLDS 
SHOULD NEVER BE WITHOUT 


DR. DUNBAR’S ALKARAM, 


Or, Anti-Catarrh Smelling Bottle, 


Which, if used on the first symptoms of Cold, will at once arrest them; and even in Cases where a Cold has 
been neglected and become severe, wiil give immediate relief, and often cure in one day. The smel' is 
pleasant and reviving, and relieves headaches. Sold by all Chemists, 2s 9d a bottle. Address, Dr. DUNBAR, 
care of Messrs. F. Newbery and Sons, 37 Newgate Street. 


WILLS’ 
| BEST BIRD'S EYE TOBACCO, 


By the courtesy of the French Government, is now SOLD in PiRIS at the 
Bureau of the REGIE, GRAND HOTEL. Price, in 8-0z. and 2-0z, Packets. at 


B | R D’S EY E the rate of 12 frances per lb. Cigarettes 80 centimes per box containing 10. 
| W. D. and H. 0. WILLS. 


BEST 


| 


COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, BRONCHITIS, NEURALGIA. 


Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 

Vice-Chancellor Sir W. Page Wood stated publicly in Court that Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE was 
undoubtedly the inventor of CHLORODYNE; that the whole story of the defendant Freeman was deliberately 
untrue, and he regretted to say it had been sworn to.—See the 7imes, July 13th, 1864. 

Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE., 

The Right Hon. Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians and J. T. Davenport that he had 

received information to the effect that the only remedy of avy use in cholera was Chlorodyne.—See Lancet, 


December 31st, 1864. 
Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
Extract from the Medica? Times, January 12th, 1866:—* Is prescribed by scores of orthodox practitioners. 
Of course it would be not thus singulsrly popular, did it not supply a want and fill a place.” 
Dr. 5. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE 
Is the Best and Most Certain Remeay in COUGHS, COLDS, ASTHMA, CONSUMPTION, NEURALGIA, 
RHEUMATISM, &e. 






Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE 
Is a Certain Cure in CHOLERA, DYSENTERY, DIARKUGEA, COLICS, xe. 
CAUTION.—None genuine without the words “Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S CHLORODYNE” on the 
Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies gach bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER—J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, W.C. In Bottles, 1s 14d, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. 
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So  eeeonce 
QUESTION OF DISESTABLISHMENT. 


CHRISTIAN POLITICS. 
By JULIUS LLOYD, M.A, 
Author of one of the Peek Prize Essays ou the Church of England, * The Gallican Chureh,” &c. 
Feap. 8yo, 5s. 
“ Worth attentive reading.”—-Spectator. 


“This compact little volume of 300 pages contains more real thought and matter than many a portly 


octavo.” — Church Bells. 
“ He discusses the question of Disestablishment with great calmness.”—Scotsman. 


London: GEORGE BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


Price 2s 6d, 


THE MODERN REVIE W. 


A New Quarterly Magazine. 


CONTENTS FOR APRIL. 

SCIENCE, THEOLOGY, and the EVOLUTION of 7. The MIRACLES inthe NEW TESTAMENT, IT. 
"MAN. By William Binns, 3y Philip Henry Wicksteed, M.A. 

WRaON! 3COLLEC INS of MARY GAR- . PRAYER in the NAME of CHRIST: A Discuas- 
ag nt “<" ee ae o- sion. By Charles Voysey, M.A., Thomas 

Re Tae gt ; 3 Stephenson, &e. 

HOURS of THOUGHT. By Elwin A. Abbott, D.D. 9, NOTES in REJOINDER. By J. Allanson 
FACT and TRUTH in ART. By H. Schiitz Picton, M.A. 


_ 
es) 


so 


> 


Wilson. 10. SYNESIUS of CYRENE I. By R. Crompton 
5. The DICTRINA of “ UNIFORMITY” in GEO- Jones, B.A. 
LOGY. By Henry W. Crosskey, F.G.S. 11. TO AN AGNOSTIC. By Annie Matheson. 


3, WILLIAM LLOYD GARRISON. By William 12. NOTES and NOTICES. By F. W. Newman, 
Dorling. R. Lane Poole, &. 


Published for the Proprietors in Loudon, by JAMES CLARKE and CO.; and in Manchester, 
by JOHN HEYWOOD; and may be had by order of all Booksellers. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 





BOOKS FOR ALL READERS.—NOTICE. 


The attention of all Readers of the Best Literature is respectfully requested to the LIST, Revised for the 
New Season, of the PRINCIPAL RECENT BOOKS in Circulation at MU DIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 

This List contains all the best Recent Works in History, Biography, Religion, Philosophy, Travel and 
Adventure, and the Higher Class of Fiction. 

Fresh Copies of all the leading Books of the Season, and of all New Editions of popular Standard Works, 
continue to be added as the demand increases, and arrangements are made with the leading Publishers for 
an ample supply of all forthcoming Works of general interest as they appear. 

In addition to the List of Recent Books in circulation, the following newly-revised Catalogues are ready 
for distribution, and will be forwarded, post free, on application :— 

A New Edition of Mudie’s Catalogue of well-selected Seconp-Hanp Books. This Catalogue contains :— 
The Life and Work of St. Paul, by Canon Farrar—Memoirs of Catherine and Craufurd Tait—Letters of 
Charles Dickens—Souvenirs of Madame Le Brun—Life of Charles Mathews—Life and Letters of Madame 
Bonaparte—Life of Erasmus Darwin, by Dr. Darwin—Dixon's Royal Windsor—Senior’s Conversations—Life 
of Dean Hook—Atcherley’s Boérland—Dixon’s Cyprus—Life of Charles Lever--Macvey Napier’s Corre- 
spondence—Fanny Kemble’s Rec llections—Sir Gibbie, by George Macdonald—Within the Precincts, by Mrs. 
Oliphant—High Spirits, by James Payn—No Surrender—Dorcas, by Georgiana M. Craik—Quaker Consins—and 
many other popular Bocks of the Past and Present Seasons; with nearly Three Thousand older Works, many 
of which are out of print, and not otherwise procurable, at the lowest current prices. 

A Catalogue of Works of the best Authors, in Morocco, Tree Calf, Calf extra, Vellum, and other Orna- 
mental Bindings, adapted for Gentlemen’s Libraries, or Drawing-Room Tables, and for Wedding or 
Birthday Presents, and School Prizes. 





All the Books in Circulation or on Sale at MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY may also be obtained with 
the least possible delay by all Subscribers to 


MUDIE’S LIBRARY, BARTON ARCADE, MANCHESTER, 


And (by order) from all Booksellers in connection with the Library. 





MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY (LIMITED), NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City OrricE: 2 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


THE 


GROSVENOR GALLERY LIBRARY (Limited), 


Grosvenor Gallery, New Bond Street, 
Will OPEN on the 25th instant. Subscriptions will now be received. 


Patron—His Serene Highness Count GLEICHEN. 
CHAIRMAN TO THE Boarp or DirEctors—Sir COUTTS LINDSAY, Bart. 











Subscriptions to the CIRCULATING LIBRARY... ccc ccsssssessen sence {fr0™ Rng oa 


Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES, available for both Ladies and . 
Gentlemen, and comprising READING, WRITING, SMOKING, and NEWst ‘Fe Soeneen 
ROOMS, a REFERENCE LIBRARY, DINING and LUNCHEON ROOMS, &e. ...) RSF: P 

, Subscriptions to ALL THE CLUB PRIVILEGES as above, together with the) Three Guineas 
r-ght to Six Volumes, delivered free from the Circulating Library ere s per annum. 

Fuller details of Subscription on application to the Secretary. 

Subscriptions will have effect from date of opening. 

N.B,—The General Dining and Luncheon Rooms are now open to the public. 








asnnea 





15 GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S 
NEW WORKS. 


Vols. III. and IV. of Royal 


WINDSOR. By W. HepwortH Dixon. Seconp 
EviTioN. 8vo. 30s, Completing the Work. 
“Readers will feel a genuine regret to think that 
these vo'umes contain the last of Mr. D xon's vivid 
and lively sketches of English history.” —Athenwum. 


Conversations with Distin- 
GUISHED PERSONS DUR'NG the SECOND 
EMPIRE, from 1860 to 1863. By the late Nassau 
W. Senor. Edited by his Daughter, M. C. M. 
Simpson. 2 vols. 8vo, 30s, 





Cc 





**A book which is throughout entertaining and in- 
structive. —Saturdiy Review, 


, 
Lodge's Peerage and Baronetage, 
for 1830. Under the especial Patronage of Her 
jesty. Corrected by the Nobility. 49tn Edition, 
1 vol., with the Arms beautifully engrave ', 31s 6d. 


THE NEW NOVELS. 
For Her Dear Sake. By Mary 


Crcit Hay, Author of * Old Myddelton’s Money,” 


& wad 
» Vols. 


Lily of the Valley. By Mrs. 


KANDOLPH, \uthor cf * Gentianella.” &e. 3 vos. 





“A very excelent nove'."—Sunday Times. 


A Sylvan Queen. By the Author 
of * RACHEL's Secret.” &. 3 vols. 
“A picturesque and ple .sing story."—A ‘henieun, 


Three Recruits, and the Girls 
ime ee 


Just published. 
Price One Shilling and Sixpence. 


NEW ZEALAND: 
ITS RESOURCES AND PROSPECTS. 


By JOHN BATHGATE, 
District Judge, Dunedin. 


W. and R. CHAMBERS, London and Ediaburgh. 


HE RUSSIANS in the EAST: 
Being Reviews of Unpublished Official! Docu- 
ments.—See “THE EAST,” weekly, Threepeuce, 
post free.—121 Fleet Street, E.C. 
Now ready, price 3s 6d. 
INE MOA, the MAORI MAIDEN. 
By J. EARLE OLLIVANT. 
“A sweetly-versified tale of Maori life."—ZLiterary 
Churchman. 
London and Oxford: A. R. MowBrRay and Co. 


Ninth Edition, post free, One Shilling. 
R. WATTS on ASTHMA.—A Trea- 
tise on the only Successful Method of Curing 
this Disease. By Ropert G. Watts, M.D., F.R.S.L., 
&c.,5 Bulstrode Street, Cavendish Square, London, W. 
London: C. MITCHELL and Co., Red Lion Court, 
Fleet Street. 


VERY DAY.—* This is not ordinary 
writing.”—Pall Mall Gazette-——* Decidedly not 
every-day work.’ —Fun.——“ Abundance of good read- 
ing in the book.”—Spectator. Cl th, 3s ; boards, Is €d. 
REMINGTON, 7 Arundel Street, Strand. 


On March 24th (One Shilling), No. 244 
HE CORNHILL MAGAZINE, for 
APRIL. With Illustrations by GroxGe pu 
MAURIER and W. SMALL. 
CONTENTS. 

Mrs. AUSTIN. (With an Illustration ) 

ILLUSIONS OF MEMORY. 

MOLIEKE’S ACTING MANAGER. 

EPPELEIN VON GAILINGEN, 

THE REGICIDES OF THIS CENTURY. 

BURTON'S ANATOMY OF MR&LANCHOLY. 

PALINGENESIS. By Edmund W. Gosse. 

WHITE WINGS: a Yachting Romance. (With an 
Illustration.) Obaps. 29-31. 

London: SMITH, ELDER, and Co., 15 Waterloo Place. 
4 IGHTY PAGES, EIGHT of 
_4 ILLUSTRATIONS. The BUILDER (4d, by 

post 43d) includes View of Ratisbon—of Monument, 

3rercia—Portal, Salamanca—flouses, Cheapside— 

New Church, Nice—and Terra-cotta Reredos, York 

Minster — Wood-working Machinery — Plotinus on 

Beauty—Paris—E!giu Marbles—Koyal Visit to Oxford 

Lambeth Pottery, &c.—No. 46 Catherine Street, und 

all Newsmen. 


\ R. RIDGWAY, 169 Piccadilly, has 
a pleasure in announcing that he has published 
Mr. GLADSTONE ADDRESS to the CONSPLIU- 
ENCYof MIDLOTHIAN together with bis CRUTICIS M 
on the BUDGET of 1880-si, and his SPEECH on 
LIBERAL and TORY FiNANCE, delivered in 
Edinburgh la t November. ‘The Pu et 
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THE GENERAL ELECTION. 


Demy 8vo, cloth, price 16s. 


ENGLAND UNDER LORD BEACONSFIELD: 


the Political History of Six Years from the End of 1873 to January, 1880. By 
P. W. CLAYDEN, 

“ Mr. Clayden’s work commands attention, as we have said. alike by its thorough- 
ness of treatment and impartiality of tone. It will be equally useful as a perma- 
nent record of the doings of the past six years,and as a useful summary of 
authentic facts for the coming general election.”— Daily News. 

“ An admirable repertory of facts from which amateur and even experienced 
speakers at public meetings may draw materials...... He gives chapter and verse 
for nearly all his charges against the present Administration, and he has shown 
considerable skill in so arranging his facts as to make clear the progress of home 
politics, both in and out of Parliament.”—Atheneum. 


Crown 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


FREE LAND. By Arrnur Arnotp, Author 
of ‘Social Politics,’ &c. 

“Mr. Arnold’s book contains a great deal of very interesting information, and 
from the first page to the last is thoroughly readable.’’—Daily News. 

“He has given, in the course of this book, a great deal of information in 
reference to land questions, and has brought into bold relief suggestions as to 
Jand legislation which will have, sooner or later, to receive the close attention of 
everyone.’’—Scotsman. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


Ready next week. 


By the AUTHOR of “The EPIC of HADES.” 


THE ODE OF LIFE. 


Crown 8yo, cloth, price 5s. 





C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 


RECENT POETRY. 

POEMS SELECTED from PERCY BYSSHE SHELLEY. 

Dedicated to Lady SHELLEY. With Preface by RICHARD GARNETT. Printed 

on hand-made paper. with a Miniature Frontispiece. Elzevir 8vo, limp 
parchment antique, price 6s; vellum, 7s 6d. 

‘' Nothing is wanting here to diminish the full satisfaction of the book lover, 

and Mr. Garnett’s appropriate introduction adds to the worth of the volume....,. 


The book is one to be treasured by all readers who can appreciate what is beauti- 
ful in poetry."—Pall Mali Gazette. 





The ODYSSEY of HOMER. Done into English Verse by 


AVIA. Feap. 4to, cloth, price 15s. 





SONNETS and SONGS. By Emily Pfeiffer. 


A New 
Edition, handsomely bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s. 
“ Mrs. Pfeiffer’s sonnets are, to our mind, among the finest in the language.”— 
Spectator. 


MONMOUTH; a Drama, of which the Outline is Historical. 
Dedicated, by permission, to Mr. HENry IrvinG. Small crown 8yo, cloth, 
price 5s. 

“‘ Interesting, skilful in construction, and abounding in nervous lines and 
effective situations.” —Queen. 


A FEW LYRICS. By an Amateur. Small crown 8vo, 


cloth, price 2s. 


The LEGEND of ALLANDALE, and other Poems. By 


Fevix Morterra. Small crown 8yo, cloth, price 63. 


** A very beautiful poem, containing, independently of a very exciting and 
romantic plot, some splendid descriptions.’”’-— Morning Post. 


ALIFE’S IDYLLS. By Hugh Conway. Small crown 8vo, 
cloth, price 3s 6d. 
‘Mr. Conway sings with feeling and simplicity ; he basa command of a variety 
of metres, and he is seldom, if ever, false in his imagery or diction.’’—Pall Mall 
Gazette. 


C. KEGAN PAUL and CO., 1 Paternoster Square. 
é ibe AMERICAN WALTHAM 
A , are the best Timekeepers in the World. ee 
——* AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Crystal Glass, £3 3s. 


WATCHES 


BeEProRD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
in Silver Hunting Cases, £3 10s, eee ee, 
] EDFORD’S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


in Silver Cases, Kevless Action, £4 4s. 








—™ AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES 


for BOYS, Strong Silver Cases, £3 3s. 
_ RD’'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 
. in 18-Carat Gold Cases, £8 83. __ ; oa 
BEDFORD'S AMERICAN WALTHAM WATCHES, 


Gold Cases, Keyless Action, £12 12s. 








ENRY W. BEDFORD, Agent for the AMERICAN 
j WALTHAM WATCH COMPANY, 67 REGENT STREET, next door to 
the St. James’s Hall.—Price Lists, post free. 








TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW PUBLICATIONS 
Illustrated with upwards of 400 Engravings, Now ready, in 2 vols, demy 8yo, 


900 es. 
BERLIN UNDER the NEW EMPIRE: its Institutions 


frites or Monuments, Museums, Social Life, Manners, and 

musements. By HENRY VIZETELLY, Author of * The Story o iat 

Necklace,” &c. ‘ sina Diamond 
Now ready, in 2 vols. post 8vo, price 18s. 


FEMALE WARRIORS: Memorials of Female Heroism 


from the Mythological Ages to the Present Era. By ELLEN QO, 
Author of “ Queens of Songs,” “ English Female Artists,” &c, * Ouarton, 


ow ready, in 1 vol. post 8vo, price 7s 6d. 


N 

TYPICAL WORKING-MEN and WOMEN. Bya Working. 
AN. 

In KENT with CHARLES DICKENS. By Thomas Frost, 


Author of “ The Life of Lord Lyttleton,” “ Secret Societies,” &e. 1 vol, 


DAYS and NIGHTS in LONDON: Studies in Black ang 

rij By J. EWING RITCHIE, Author of * The Night Side of London,” &e, 

RANDOM RECOLLECTIONS by an OLD ACTOR. ByrFf, 
vo. 


BELTON. 1 vol. 


MEMOIRS of a CYNIC. By William Gilbert, Author of 


“Shirley Hall Asylum,” &c. 3 vols, (Shortly. 


SEALED by a KISS. By Jean Middlemas, Author of 


“Mr. Dorillion,” “ Wild Georgie,” &. 3 vols. 


NELL--ON and OFF the STAGE. By B. H. Buxton, 


Author of “ Jennie of ‘ The Prince’s’,” “ Won,” “ Fetterless,” * Great Grenfel] 
Gardens,” &c. 


The WEIRD SISTERS. By Richard Dowling, Author of 


‘The Mystery of Killard,’ &c. 3 vols. 
POOR WISDOM’S CHANCE. By Mrs. H. Lovett 


CAMERON, Author of “ Juliet’s Guardian,’ &c. 3 vols. 
MY LAND of BEULAH. By Mrs. Leith Adams. 3 vols, 
An ARTFUL WIDOW. By Vernon St. Clare, Author of 


* Rough but True,” &c, 3 vols. 
BETTY: a Novel. In 3 vols. 
A FIRESIDE KING. By G. M. Stistid. 3 vols. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 8 Catherine Street, Strand, 


FOR ENGLISH STUDENTS of the CIVIL LAW. 
The Latest Edition, in 1 vol. 8vo. price 18s. 
HE INSTITUTES of JUSTINIAN; Latin Text, chiefly 
_ that of HUscHKE, with English Introduction, Translation, Notes, and 
Summary. By THOMAS COLLETT SANDARS, M.A., Barrister-at-Law, late Fellow of 
Oriel College, Oxford. The Sixth Edition, revised. 
London: LONGMANS and Co. 


W ORKS by J. A. 


Cabinet Edition, in 12 vols. crown 8vo, price £3 12s. 
HISTORY of ENGLAND from the FALL of WOLSEY to the 
DEFEAT of the SPANISH ARMADA. By JAMES ANTHONY FRovupE, M.A. 


LIBRARY EDITION of Mr. FROUDE'S HISTORY of ENGLAND, in 12 vols. 
demy 8vo, price £8 18s. 

THE ENGLISH in IRELAND in the EIGHTEENTH CENTURY. 
3 vols. 8vo, price 48s, 

SHORT STUDIES on GREAT SUBJECTS. 3 vols. crown 8yo, 
price 18s. 

CAESAR, a Sketch. 8vo, Portrait and Map, 16s. 

TWO LECTURES on SOUTH AFRICA. Crown 8vo, 5s. 

London : LoNGMANS and Co. 








FROUDE, MA. 





—_- of JOHN STUART MILL. 


The Tenth Edition, in 2 vols. 8vo, price 25s. 

A SYSTEM of LOGIC, Ratiocinative and Inductive. By Joun 
STUART MILL. 

By the same :— 

PRINCIPLES of POLITICAL ECONOMY, with some of their 
Applications to Social Philosophy. People’s Edition, crown 8vo, 5s. Library 
Edition, 2 vols. 8vo, 30s. 

EXAMINATION of HAMILTON’S PHILOSOPHY, and of the 
Principal Philosophical Questions discussed in his Writings. Fifth Edition. 
8vo, price 16s. 

JAMES MILL’S ANALYSIS of the PHENOMENA of the HUMAN 
MIND, with Notes. 2 vols. 8vo, price 28s, 

London: LoNGMANS and Co. 


NEW METAPHYSIC. 
1. —THOUGHT. 


TIME and SPACE: a Metaphysical Essay. By Suapwortu H. 
HopGson. 8vo, 16s. 





T HOE 


2.—ACTION. 
The THEORY of PRACTICE: an Ethical Enquiry. By the Same 


Author. 2 vols. 8vo, 24s. 
8.—SYSTEM. 


The PHILOSOPHY of REFLECTION. 


2 vols. 8yo, 21s. 


By the Same Author. 


London: LONGMANS and Co. 


” 
THE “PRESTOGRAPH 
Gives 50 to 100 Copies of Circulars, Music, Drawings, Plans. Negatives wash off 
almost instantaneously. Copies are clear, sharp, and vivid. Black ink available 
to the extent of six copies. Trial allowed. Full particulars post free. 
CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 


RESIDENCE _ for 





7TINTER INVALIDS, 
SMEDLEY’S HYDROPATHIC ESTABLISHMENT, 
MATLOCK BRIDGE, DERBYSHIRE. 
Resident Physician—W. B. HUNTER, M.D., &. 

The Arrangements for HEATING and VENTILATING render this Establishment 
admirably adapted as a Winter Residence for such as would otherwise have had 
to go abroad. 

HYDROPATHIC, TURKISH, AND ELECTRIC BATHS. 
Special Winter-Tariff Prospectus from MANAGER. 
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IMPORTANT TO EVERY ELECTOR. 


‘© Mr. Mackenzie’s facts are so arranged that we have 
a bird's-eye view of the whole events of the last eighty 
years......He has produced a volume which is unique, 
and to all who care to know politics, simply invaluable.” 
—WESTERN Mornine@ News, February 2nd, 1880. 


CROWN 8V0, 464 PAGES, PRICE 7s 6d. 


THE 19th CENTURY: 


A HISTORY. 
By ROBERT MACKENZIE. 


It presents, in a handy form, a History of the great Events and Move- | 


ments of the Present Century, in our own Country, throughout 
the British Empire, on the Continent of Europe, 
and in America. 


CONTENTS. 

PART FIRST: 1. The Opening of the Century.—2. Napoleon Bonaparte.—3. The 
Congress of Vienna. ae ; 

PART SECOND: 1. Social Condition of Great Britain.—2. The Reform Bill.—3 
and 4. The Redress of Wrongs.—5. Chartism.—6. Our Wars.—7 and 8. The 
Victories of Peace.—9. Christian Missions.—10. The Charities of the Nine- 
teenth Century.—11. Our Indian Empire —12. Our Colonies. 

PART THIRD: 1 and 2. France,—3. Prussia.—4. Austria.—5. Italy.—6. Russia. 
—7. Turkey.—8. The United States of America—9. The Papacy.—l0. The 
Progress of Liberty in Europe. 

OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

“ 4 valuable addition to the library. The book will be found a most useful 
work for reference.’’—TImMEs. Y 

“This history has the merit of being compact and readable.””—SaTURDAY 
REVIEW. te 

“© 4 work which contains an enormous mass of information, full of life and 
interest.”’—ACADEMY. 

“Tt is not a mere mechanical compilation, but a condensation of facts, ar- 
ranged in good method, and with a just eye to proportion.” —DAILy 
News. 

“The narratives are very readable, and contain a vast array of facts.’— 
STATESMAN. ; 

“Tf it acquire the wide circulation it deserves, it will be no inconsiderable 
element in the forces at work in moulding public opinion for the coming 
struggle.’ —THE JOURNALIST, February, 1880. 

* An admirable historicel summary of the leading events of the past hundred 
years.’ —DAILY CHRONICLE. ; , 

“Invaluable to all who wish to obtain a clear and comprehensive view of 
contemporary history.’—THE PARISIAN. 


THOS. NELSON and SONS, 


Qr 


35 Paternoster Row, 





London, 


CENTENARY of Dr. CHALMERS. 


THOMAS CHALMERS: His Life and its Lessons. 


By Rev. N. L. WALKER, Author of “ Robert Buchanan, D.D. an E iasti 
: ‘ L , , D.D. ecclesiastical. 
Biography,” &c. Feap 8vo, cloth, price ls 6d. : 
“It supplies, in a brief and comprehensive way, a clear, general i 
man and his career.”’—THE CHRISTIAN 5 ad si sic 


NEW EDITION, NOW READY. 


|The BOY’S COUNTRY BOOK. By William Howitt 


Author of “ The Rural Life of England,” &c. 
| Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 
| To our mind William Howitt’s ‘ Boy’s Country Book’ is the best of the 
| kind that has ever been written, and the publishers would do a kindness to the 
boys of the day if they were to bring it out in a new edition. It describes the 
| life of a country lad some siaty years ago, and the descriptions are, for the 

most part, as true to nature now as then. Like all his later works, it has the 
Jorce of most faithful delineation ; and there is a fresh exuberance of hearty 
appreciation of those innocent pleasures in which his days slew by." —EDIN- 
| BURGH REVIEW, July, 1879. 


| NEW BOOKS by W. H. G. KINGSTON. 


IN NEW GRANADA; or, Heroes and Patriots. A 


Tale for Boys. By W. H.G@. KInGston. With Thirty-six Full-page Engrav- 
ings. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 

“This book will delight boys of all ages. The subject is unusually interesting, 
and opens a wide field for romantic adventure.”—PALL MALL GAZETTE. 

“* Boys cannot fail to enjoy it, and will pick up a great deal of information 
| whilst poring over its amusing pages.”"—THE RECORD. 


IN the FOREST. A Tale of Settler Life in North 


America. By W. H. G. Ktnoston, Author of ‘In New Granada,” &c. With 
Forty-one Full-page Liustrations. Post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


| NEW TALE FOR BOYS. 
ALMOST a HERO; or, School Days at Ashcombe. 


By ROBERT RICHARDSON, Author of “ The Young Cragsman,” “ The Boys of 
Willoughby,” &c, With Seven Engravings, post 8vo, cloth extra, price 3s 6d. 


| 
| 


$ 
With Frontispiece and Vignette 





| 
| 


| 
Beautiful Present—NEW VOLUME of POEMS by “B. M.” 


ELIJAH, and other Poems. By “B. M,,” Author 


of “ Ezekiel], and other Poems.” Crown 16mo, antique cloth, gilt, price 3s 6d. 
| “* Evquisite expressions of the noble thoughts of a devout mind.”"—HAND 
| AND HEAkT, January 23, 1880, 
| EA A PRETTY PRESENT for YOUNG PEOPLE. 


DS, and the Lessons of their Lives. By 


ELIZABETH Surk, Author of “Good out of Evil,” &c. With 24 Illustrations 
by Giacomelli and other Artists. Post Svo, cloth extra, gilt edges, New 
Edition, price 2s. 


E.C.; 


Hope Park, Edinburgh; and New York. 








UNDER THE SANCTION OF HER MAJESTY THE QUEEN. 


Demy 8vo, 18s. 


SECOND EDITION now ready, with Three Portraits, a Fac-simile, 
and an Index. 


THE FIFTH AND LAST VOLUME 


OF THE 


LIFE OF HIS ROYAL HIGHNESS 
THE PRINCE CONSORT. 


By THEODORE MARTIN. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


NEW NOVELS AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


The WHITE MONTH. By the Author of 


“The Rose Garden,” “ Unawares.” 


MARTHA and MARY. 2 vols. 
MARY BROWNE. By L. E. Wilton. 


3 vols. 


London: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place. 


THE MULTIPLEX COPYING PROCESS 


gives Forty Copies of Circulars, Music, Examination Questions, Drawings, Plans, 
Specifications. 

This process has been adopted by her Majesty's Government, on the recom- 
mendation of a Treasury Commission; and the Government have paid the 
Inventor (Mr. Fellows) £500, for the privilege of using it throughout all their 
Departments. 

No long preparation. No tedious wasbing-off. Full particulars post free. 
_ CHARLES FELLOWS, 4 TETTENHALL ROAD, WOLVERHAMPTON. 
] EADING CASES forthe SPECTATOR. 


Price 2s 6d each. 
CASES FOR BINDING, 


Price 2s 6d each, 


May be had by order through any Bookseller or Newsagent, or at the Office, | 


1 Wellington Street, Strand. 


BOOKS. 
PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


I. 
SAW IN KAFFIR-LAND. 
SIR STEPHEN LAKEMAN 
(MAZHAR PACHA). Post 8yo, 8s 6d. 


| 
‘WHAT I 


By 


LITTLE COMEDIES. 
By JULIAN STURGIS, 


Author of “John-a-Dreams.” Crown 8vo, 5s. 


IIL 


A DREAMER. 
By KATHARINE WYLDE. 
3 vols. post Svo, 25s 6d. 


IV. 
A BALLAD BOOK. 
By CHARLES KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq. 
PRIVATELY PRINTED IN M.DCCC.XXIII. 


Now published, with Notes and Ballads from the Unpublished MSS. of CHARLES 
KIRKPATRICK SHARPE, Esq., and Sir WALTER Scott. Bart. Edited by the late 
Davip Laine, LL.D. Post 8vo, with Portrait of the Author and Two Etchings 
printed on hand-made paper, and bound in Roxburghe style, price 15s. 
(/mpression on!y 250 Copies. 


THIS DAY IS PUBLISHED. 
Vv 


LIFE IN A GERMAN VILLAGE. 
By the Honourable Mrs. HENRY WEYLAND CHETWYND, 
Author of “ Neighbours and Friends,” “ Janie,” “ Mdlle. d’Estanville,” &c. 
Second Edition, post 8vo, 7s 6d. 





WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, Edinburgh and London. 


’ 
MACMILLAN’S MAGAZINE. 
No. 246 (for APRIL), price 1s. 
CONTENTS OF THE NUMBER. 
HE THAT WILL NOT WHEN He May. By Mrs. Oliphant. Chaps. 19-22. 
THE “SHIRE” AND THE “GA.” By Edward A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D. 
City PAROCHIAL CHARITIES. By A. J. Wilson. 
THE Poetry OF A Roor Crop. By Charles Kingsley. 
ADAM SEDGWICK. By the Lord Bishop of Carlisle. 
BACKSHEESH. 
THE LIGHT OF ASIA. By Stanley Lane-Poole. 
IRELAND, 1840-1880. By W. Bence Jones. 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 


| 
| 


| 
| 


November, 1815. 
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SCIENCK PRIMERS. 


UNDER THE JOINT EDITORSHIP OF 
PROFESSORS HUXLEY, ROSCOE, AND BALFOUR STEWART. 


In 18mo, cloth, with Illustrations, price ls each. 





























INTRODUCTORY PRIMER. By Professor Huxley, F.R.S. (02 the 2302. 


CHEMISTRY. By H. FE. Roscor, F.R.S,| PHYSIOLOGY. By Micuarn Foster, M.D., 


Professor of Chemistry, Owens College, Manchester. With Questions. | F.R.S. 
ASTRONOMY. By J. N. Lockyer, F.RS 
PHYSICS. By Barrour Srewar7, F.RS., r : a 
Professor of Natural Philosophy, Owens College, Manchester. With Questions. | BOTANY. By Sir ry D. Hooker, K.C.S.1, 


C.B., F.B.S. 


GEOLOGY. By Arcmmarp Gerkm, F.RS., ‘LOGIC, 


Profeesor of Geology, Edinburgh. 


By Stranuey Jevons, LL.D., F.R.S., 


Professor of Political Economy, University College, London. 


PHYSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By Prof. Germim, POLITICAL ECONOMY. By Professor Jrvoys, 


F.RS. With Questions. F.RB.S. 


*.* Others in preparation. 


HISTORY AND LITERATURE PRIMERS. 
EDITED BY 
JOHN RICHARD GREEN, 
AUTHOR OF “A SHORT HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE.” 


In 18mo, cloth, price 1s each. 





HOMER. By the Right Hon. W. E. Guanstonz. CLASSICAL GEOGRAPHY. By H. F. Tozer, 


| M.A. 


ENGLISH GRAMMAR. By the Rev. R. GEOGRAPHY. By Guorce Grove, ERGS. 


MORRIS, LL.D. | With Maps ; 
| avhe Se 


ROME. By the Rev. M. Crercuroy, M.A. CHILDREN’S TREASURY of LYRICAL 


With Maps. | POETRY. By F. T. PALGRAVE. In Two Parts, each Is, 
| 
GREECE. By. A. Fyrre, M.A. With Maps. SHAKSPERE. By Prof. Downey. 


| 
ENGLISH LITERATURE. By the Rey. PHILOLOGY. By J. Pure, M.A. 


eect ine GREEK LITERATURE. By Prof. Jens, 
EUROPE. By E. A. Freeman, D.C.L., LL.D.,) 
enicrinihie ENGLISH GRAMMAR EXERCISES. By R. 


GREEK ANTIQUITIES. [By Prof. Manarry,|_ “eh ees 
M.A, Ilustrated. ENGLISH COMPOSITION. By Prof. Nicnot. 


ROMAN ANTIQUITIES. By Prof. A. S.|) FRANCE. By Cirartotre M. Yoncs. With 


WILKINS. Ilustrate?, Maps. 











* * Others in preparation. 
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